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OXIDE OF IRON 
SPENT OXIDE 


Gas PuRIFICATION 


Cuemicar Co., Lta. 
PALMERSTON HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Telegrams: “PURIFICATION, LONDON,” 
Telephone: 9144 Lompom Watt. 





TORBAY 


JOINT 
STOPPING 


FRES FROM LEAD. 


The TORBAY PAINT CO., 


26/28, Billiter St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
39/41, Old Hall St., LIVERPOOL. 




















Engineers, Iron & Brass Founders, 
ST. HELENS JUNCTION. 
Telegrams: ‘Nzitt, St, Hetens.’ ‘Telephone No, 20. 








LONDON, NOVEMBER 3, 1920. [72np Year. Price 8d. 
PUMPING ENGINES 
All Types fer ACID, &c. KS PURIFYING MATERIAL 
CAST-IRON OR STEEL TANKS 8 
Any Capacity x " Brownox-de-Luxe. 
CHEMICAL PLANT. Air Unqualified Satisfaction given where used. 
—_—_—_—_— and Gas smusssiialeiamsiapesediiataratteaive 
poe = | SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED 
oe m “corners. | J, BROWN & CO., Ltd. 
& W.NEILL & SON Lo, Savile Town, DEWSBURY. 











“BLUEBELL” 


SILIGA RETORTS 


(95°/, SILICA) 





John G. Stein & Go., Ltd., 


Castlecary, SCOTLAND. 

















W. & B. 


COWAN 


(Incorporated in Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Ltd.), 


LONDON. MANCHESTER. EDINBURGH. GLASGOW. 
SYDNEY. MELBOURNE. BRISBANE. WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
(See Advertisement on page Ill. of Wrapper.) 











Makers of 


GASHOLDERS, 
TANKS (C.L. or Steel), 
PURIFIERS, 


80, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
Telegrams: “ GASHOLDER.” 


JAMES McKELVIE & CO. 


Coal Owners, 
Gas and Steam Coal Contractors, 
17, RUTLAND SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 

















59, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


GUILDHALL CHAMBERS, SANDHILL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


24, CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 








ESTABLISHED 1840, 





STEWARTS anb LLOYDS, Limiten, 


TUBES & FITTINGS for Gas, 


41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW. 
*XCHAMBERS, BIRMINGHAM. 


Steam, Water, &c. 








LONDON : 
RANELAGH WORKS, 


ROYAL AVENUE, CHELSEA,S. W.3. 
TELEPRARONE: 1140 Kensington. 
WIRE: “Dry Meters, London.” 





LEEDS: 
9, DEWSBURY ROAD. 
| TELEPHONE: No. 264638. 
WIRE: “ Meters, Leeds.” 


Georoe GLover & Co.,L10. 


CHELSEA. 





“THE STANDARD” 


SLOT METER. 





THE ACME OF SIMPLICITY. 





Can be fitted with STRONG BOX, if desired, or 
with *“M & M*" LOCK. 





MANCHESTER: 
GAYTHORN METER WORKS, 

EASTON STREET. 
THLEPHONE: No. 6898 City. 

WIRE: “Slot, Manchester.” 
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A LAMP OF 
DISTINCTIVE VALUE 
FOR 
Outdoor GAS LIGHTING 


Fitted with 3 Medium Inverted 
Burners, each arranged with 
PRE-HEATED CHAMBER. 


Outside Gas & Air Regulators. 


Highly-finished Casing enam- 
elled in dark green. 


| A Special Feature of this Lamp 
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is that NO INNER GLASSES 








are required. 


Ww 669. 


Length overall, 18 in. 


Diameter of Reflector, 15 in. pit 
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anya OUTDOOR : 


PRE-HEATED LAMP : 


BRITISH-MADE rs 
YX ADVT. OF THE WELSBACH LIGHT CO., LTD., WELSBACH HOUSE, KING'S CROSS, LONDON, W.C.1 go 



















































DONKAIN 
for fee 
GAS VALVES 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FACED. 











EXHAUSTERS, COMPRESSORS, RATEAU TURBO GAS EXHAUSTERS, PUMPS. 


THE BRYAN DONKIN COMPANY, LTD., 


Head Offices & Works, CHESTERFIELD. 


LONDON OFFICE: 3, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


Chesterfield Telephone No. 84. Chesterfield Telegrams, ‘‘ Donkin, Chesterfield."’ 
London Telephone No. 5358 Victoria. London Telegrams, ‘‘ Donkia, Vic. London."’ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Coal Settlement. 


It is earnestly hoped that the next few hours will justify the 
heading to this article; and that afterwards day by day the 
pits will progressively restart working, and the output and 
distribution of coal will commence to bring about normal 
working conditions throughout the home industries, and then 
enable the export of coal to be resumed. If the miners are 
really animated, as they profess to be, by consideration for 
others as well as for themselves, that is what will happen. 
The agreement which was the subject of the ballot of the 
miners yesterday, and the result of which will be known 
to-day, was the outcome of the conferences between the 
Government and representative men of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion which began last Sunday week. The length of time 
occupied in the conferences, and the many comings and 
goings, declared the fact that both sides were profoundly 
anxious to endeavour to find a solution to the difficult pro- 
blem. Both sides started from a sound basis—that it was 
necessary there should be increased production of coal in the 
interests of the country. This, without any other consid- 
eration, was a vindication of the attitude of the Government 
throughout this distressing piece. The miners, however, 
having rejected the production datum-line, search had to be 
made for means to secure the result on another basis. And 
for a temporary scheme values have been chosen. When 
the settlement was reached (subject to the ratification by 
the miners), from certain labour quarters came the cry of 
“Victory” for the miners. It is nothing of the kind. It is 
a temporary businesslike compromise, which gives time and 
provides for a permanent scheme being submitted to the 
Government by the owners and men not later than March 31 
next. It also provides for a National Wages Board; and 
this “impartial tribunal” will obviate future bargainings 
between the owners and miners. Until these developments 
come to pass, all the rest is purely of transient character ; and 
moreover both the miners’ wages and the owners’ profits, 
from Jan. 3 until the permanent scheme has been estab- 
lished, will be subject to a sliding-scale of values founded 
on production. This should ensure both owners and miners 
doing their united utmost to raise the output. This means 
co-operation; and, if the reports are not misleading, the 
strike has had a chastening effect, and the spirit of co- 
operation is to-day abroad in the mining industry. At the 
same time, the intelligence is that there are district miners’ 
leaders who are opposed to the settlement, and are working 
to wreck it, as they would do any agreement that did not 
give them unconditionally their demands in full. On the 
other hand, news from the coalfields (excepting perhaps 
South Wales, Lancashire, and Cheshire) speak hopefully of 
the reception of the settlement by the miners. We do not 
for a moment expect unanimous acceptance. The elements 
making up the mining industry do not possess concordant 
minds; and so thoughts, views, and aims are not such that 
they will readily synthetize throughout the federated areas. 
But there is hope that a good majority of the men will give 
a vote favourable to the settlement ; and it would be a very 
sensible thing if they would follow it up by giving the boot 
to the extremists among their leaders. 

To keep complete in the “ JournaL” the record-of the 
trouble which resulted in the strike, and now the settle- 
ment, a brief outline of the terms of the latter must be 
given. The men are to get their rise of 2s. per shift for 
workers over 18 years of age; 1s.a shift for those between 
16 and 18 years; and od. per shift for those below 16 years 
—the increases to be paid from the date work is resumed. 








This payment has been guaranteed -by the Government till 
Dec. 31. During January, the wage is to be the same as 
the December wage, if values from export sales exceed the 
values of. the average exports for the September quarter 
by a sum sufficient to cover the full wage advance. The 
five weeks ending Dec. 18 constitute the period to be taken 
to ascertain the increased values for regulating the Janu- 
ary wages. Should the values be less than the amount re- 
quired, then for every £288,000 less than the full amount 
needed, a reduction of 6d., 3d., and 24d. for adults, youths, 
and boys respectively will take place on Jan. 3, 1921. How, 
roughly, this will work out is that, when the output rate 
is not less than 238 million tons, the men will get rs. 
per day increase, and an additional 6d. per day for every 
4 millions beyond. Thus when the output is 242 million 
tons (increased value per week £288,000), the increase of 
wages will be 1s. 6d.; when 246 million tons (increased 
value £576,000), 2s.; 250 million tons (increased value 
£864,000), 2s. 6d.; and so on till at 262 to 266 million tons 
(the increased value being £1,728,000) it would be 4s. For 
every 6d. reduction in wages, the owners will lose a quarter 
of their profits above the guaranteed profits ; and for every 
advance of 6d. per shift in wages, the owners’ profits in 
excess of their guaranteed standard will be increased by 
one-quarter. Thus both sides stand to win or lose under 
the bargain; and therefore their interests are mutual. The 
Government guarantee export prices at 72s. per ton, 
whether they rise or fall below this figure. As already said, 
the scheme is only a temporary one until the National 
Wages Board is established, and a permanent scheme is 
drawn up, accepted, and comes into operation. ; 

We all hope this signalizes the beginning of a period of 
durable peace in the coal industry, the continuance of work 
in which is fundamental to the prosperity of the whole 
country, as has been so strikingly emphasized during the 
past two-and-a-half weeks during which the pits have been 
idle. There are lessons in the strike for the extremists. 
One is that the Government and the nation are not in the 
mood for being trifled with; and that dictation by a section 
of the country will not be tolerated. When the Miners’ 
Federation and other trade unions whose members have 
suffered from the action of the miners come to balance-up 
accounts, they will find that the tactics which have been 
given atrial are expensive to the unions as well as to the 
country. _The fact that the agreement has been come to 
shows clearly that all avenues had not been explored, and 
all possibilities exhausted, before the Miners’ Federation 
called out the men. 


The First Applications for Orders. 


CoNnsIDERATION of the applications for Orders under the 
Gas Regulation Act is going to be a formidable task. There 
are something like 850 statutory gas undertakings in the 
United Kingdom; and in addition, when the Rules and 
Regulations applying to Special Orders are issued, non- 
statutory undertakings will be able to make application for 
such Orders, which may also embrace powers covering the 
heat-unit basis of charging, with a declared calorific stan- 
dard. Every undertaking has to have separate treatment 
at the hands of the Board. Thus it can be readily seen that 
the association of the Board of Trade and the gas industry 
will be at full tide for a considerable period ahead. Then in 
time the association will get into what will be a normal state; 
but, under the Act, or until (if ever) a change is made, it 
will be permanent. It is, however, the immediate work that 
is the important matter; and entrance upon it has now been 
definitely made. From start to finish—until the whole of 
the gas industry has been converted from the sale of cubic 
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feet to B.Th.U.—it will be the duty of every gas under- 
taking to help in the work by preparing all cases in clear 
and clean manner, and to be able to afford promptly any 
explanations that may be required. Preparedness of appli- 
cants will—it must do—ease the labours of the Board con- 
siderably; and it may also do much to avert opposition, or 
satisfy it, on points. On principles there can be no hosti- 
lity; on terms there may be. And the most helpful things 
the Board can have are invulnerable and readily appreciated 
facts. On the terms of the schedule, if there is opposition, 
there may have to be inquiry into the details. Should this 
be the case, availability of information will be to the good 
and will assist in avoiding delay. 

However, the industry is at the start of application and 

procedure. We believe that the idea that it would be a 
reasonable course to take to begin the work by considering 
typical cases from each area of the District Executive 
Boards of the National Gas Council, quite met with the 
sympathy and approval of the Board. This will tend to 
lighten matters, and to get procedure on to a firm basis. 
The selection of cases from each area was made through 
the District Executive Boards; and last Thursday repre- 
sentatives of the undertakings conferred in London, so as 
to get into a state of unity. The industry is starting on 
something new and far-reaching in legislative work ; and it 
is highly politic and important to ascertain that in regard to 
it the applicant undertakings are on right lines, Another 
suggestion which is being loyally followed, with perhaps a 
very few exceptions, is that other applications should not 
be lodged before Nov. 6. This will enable the Board to get 
well into the examination of the first batch of cases sub- 
mitted before they have their attention diverted to other 
applications, which we imagine will thereafter be dealt with, 
as near as circumstances will allow, in the order in which 
they are received. But from Nov. 6 gas undertakings will 
lodge their applications and comply with the formalities as 
to notices, &c., just as best suits them. ‘Those who would 
procrastinate must always bear in mind that if within two 
-years after the passing of the Gas Regulation Act any 
undertakings have not applied to the Board of Trade for 
an Order under section 1, the Board may, after giving not 
less than three months’ notice to the undertakers, make an 
Order applying to their undertakings; and this will have the 
same effect as an Order applied for on their own initiative. 
We do not think there will be many, if any, undertakings 
that will desire to delay. The conditions of the times are 
too exigent to encourage delay; and so it is more likely 
there will be a pressing forward rather than a hanging back 
—other than such as is prompted by the disinclination of 
some people to make any new move until they have seen 
how others have fared. 

However, there will be no decisions for at any rate a few 
weeks ; inasmuch as local authorities and others concerned 
are to have not less than twenty-one days from the publica- 
tion and service of notice within which to make representa- 
tions to the Board. Until that time has expired, there can 
be no certainty as to the sum or substance of any opposi- 
tion; so that joint consideration cannot be given to any 
application until after the expiration of the twenty-one days, 
nor will it be known till then whether the Board will deem 
it expedient to order a local inquiry. There can thus be 
no definite measure of time between the application for and 
the granting of Orders. The period will depend upon three 
factors : The pressure upon the Board, the extent of oppo- 
sition to realize modification of the terms sought, and the 
simplicity of the case and the lucidity with which it is pre- 
sented. The terms granted will not necessarily be those 
asked for, as the Board will have to be satisfied that they 
are legitimate. But it is hoped that applicants will only 
seek terms which are legitimate, and so defensible. How- 
ever, the start has now been given to the work of conver- 
sion from the cubic foot to the heat-unit basis; and a new 
and very interesting chapter is being opened-up in our 
industry. 


South Metropolitan Minimum Dividend and 
Profits Division Plan. 


It will be remembered that, in our issue for Oct. 20, refer- 
ence was made in an editorial article to authoritative 
pronouncements that had been obtained from the Board 
of Trade regarding two interesting questions that had been 
raised by several men in the gas industry. One was as to 
whether applicants for Orders under section 1 of the Gas 


Regulation Act could adopt, in lieu of the sliding-scale, the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company’s plan of a minimum 
dividend and division of profits as endorsed by Parliament 
in the Company’s new Act. The reply of the Board was 
that they did not’regard section 1 of the Gas Regulation 
Act as enabling them to authorize an alteration of the basis 
of the sliding-scale. A correspondent since then, while 
agreeing that the principle of existing legislation in respect 
of maximum and sliding-scale dividends could not be altered 
under section 1, pointed out that such alterations had been 
brought about by Provisional Orders, and that in the matter 
of Provisional Orders the powers of the Board of Trade 
have been very widely extended under the provisions 
of section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act. Therefore, he 
added, so far as could be seen, it would only be necessary 
for gas undertakings desiring to adopt the South Metro- 
politan plan of a minimum dividend and‘division of profits 
first to adjust under section 1, and then to alter under 
section 10. The point was submitted by us to the Board of 
Trade; and Mr. Carlill, Assistant Secretary, Power, Trans- 
port, and Economic Department, in the course of a reply, 
says: “I am directed by the Board of Trade to state that 
“ they are disposed to concur in the view taken by your cor- 
“ respondent.” ‘This, we think, may be regarded as settling 
definitely the question as to whether or not it would be 
necessary to proceed by Act of Parliament to substitute for 
the sliding-scale the South Metropolitan plan. The reply 
indicates that it will not be; but that the change can be 
— through the Board of Trade, by means of a Special 
rder. 


Are Company and Municipal Gas Undertakings 
Distinct Genera ? 


Tue Gas Companies’ Protection Association has a good 
record of work to its credit for the past year. The period 
has been fertile in opportunity; and the Committee have 
been as alert and conscientious as ever in the discharge 
of their duties—to the lasting benefit of the gas industry 
which, as a whole; is consequently the debtor of the Asso- 
ciation. We will not dwell upon the work; the report in 
later columns supplies the narrative. As to the future, the 
legislative issues of last session supply a new and ample’ 
field within which the Association can operate with great 
usefulness—in fact, the aid of the Association is likely to 
be in larger request than ever by its constituents. There 
is at this juncture one thing the members deeply regret ; 
and it is that the Chairman (Mr. H. E. Jones) has come to 
the conclusion that the time has arrived when he must con- 
serve his energy by taking more rest. He is still retaining 
connection with the Association as a Vice-President; and, 
whenever called upon, he will do what he can by advice and 
counsel. Noone can dispute the right of Mr. Jones to relief 
from some of the duties and responsibilities which he has 
taken upon himself. There is no man living of the years of 
our old friend who has occupied such high place in the gas 
industry as he has done, or whose memory can carry-back 
the distance in gas history that his can do, or one who 
has voluntarily and ungrudgingly devoted more time to its: 
interests. Heisthe doyen of the gas profession ; and respect 
and regard shower upon him the thanks he has won, and 
best wishes for health and happiness in the greater ease 
he is seeking, though not by any means complete retirement,. 
from the industry’s work. 
There is no official announcement yet as to whether Mr.. 
Jones will continue to occupy the chair of the Association.. 
Anyway, the Vice-Chairman is Dr. Charles Carpenter ; and 
whether in that capacity, or, if it should so be, in the higher 
one, under his guidance the activities of the Association, we: 
may be sure, will not grow less, but in all probability will! 
become intensified, in the interests of gas companies gene- 
rally. Dr. Carpenter has for a long time held (if we have 
understood him correctly) the view that the interests of gas 
companies are a thing apart; and there wasa time when he 
advocated the development of the purview of the Associa- 
tion in these interests. His opinions on this matter, if we 
construe rightly the speech he made at the meeting of the 
Association last Thursday, have not undergone change, 
but, if anything, have hardened. The speech showed a dis- 
tinctly subjective tendency. He draws a line of demar- 
cation between company and municipal gas undertakings ; 
but it is a blurred line, and one which even his own speech 
refuses to support. That is the one matter in what he 





had to say—or infer—in this connection upon which we 
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disagree with him. On all else there is agreement, qualified 
by a non-concurrence in the limitation. The Association, 
as he says, specially exists for the protection of gas com- 
panies as distinct from gas undertakings, and therefore of 
the many thousands of shareholders who have invested their 
money in them. That is an excellent cause of existence ; 
and the Association has done its work well. There is abun- 
dant work for it to do in future; and in the performance 
of this work, the same good attributes as hitherto will 
be found, Later in his speech Dr. Carpenter alluded to 
municipal gas undertakings, and said the interests of gas 
companies were bound up in quite a different way ; and it 
was the gas companies who were fighting the battle, which 
was growing more and more keen and difficult every day. 
To this Dr. Carpenter referred as “ another” reason to add 
to others he had advanced, as to why gas companies should 
associate themselves together to the fullest possible extent. 
Gas companies, we freely admit, have interests differing from 
those of municipal concerns; but there is a boundary to the 
difference, and beyond it interests merge and are distinctly 
common, so much so that one cannot sever the huge junc- 
tion of mutuality of interest, and place in separate classes 
the undertakings under the two forms of ownership. 

Outside the limited difference in ownership and conse- 
quently the financing and the administrative constitution, 
let us look into this matter, taking the report of the Com- 
mittee of the Association and Dr. Carpenter’s speech as the 
bases of consideration. Now what is there in the report of 
the Committee or the speech in which municipal gas under- 
takings (qua gas undertakings) are not as profoundly con- 
cerned as gas companies? They are not directly interested 
in the Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act nor in 
the corporation tax, except from the point of view which 
Dr. Carpenter took some pains to emphasize and make clear 
in respect of another matter, that the progress or the reverse 
of one undertaking affects the progress or the reverse of 
other undertakings. In all the other matters in the report 
(other than the purely domestic ones), municipal gas under- 
takings are equally concerned with gas companies. They 
are involved in all that the Gas Regulation Act contains 
just as much as are gas companies; income-tax allowances 
affect them ; reinforced concrete roads are a problem for 
them as well as for gas companies. Dr. Carpenter himself 
could not evade the acknowledgment that the work of the 
Association has had a valuable effect upon the “ industry as 
“a whole ’”’—that is to say, upon municipal as well as com- 
panyconcerns. When he declares that he cannot dissociate 
himself from the general weal and progress, he is saying 
something that no dialectician could construe to mean as 
having termination at the company boundaries. That can- 
not be. We take Dr. Carpenter again on his own selected 
ground of argument: “Supposing,” he said, “a person 
“moves from town A, and is prejudiced against the gas 
“there, and moves into town B. Town B has got to 
“set to work to educate him, and suffers a handicap by 
“ reason of the consumer being prejudiced by the use of gas 
“in town A.” “So,” he continued, “the fact remains that 
“we are all very much dependent one upon another; and 
“ the importance of working together for our future is at 
“least as paramount as in many other industries.” This 
supports our point. Suppose A is a municipal town, and B 
a company town; or suppose A is a company town, and B 
a municipal one. They would in either case be dependent 
upon one another in the manner suggested by Dr. Carpenter ; 
and the importance of working together for their future is 
at least as paramount as in the case of company undertak- 
ings alone. Dr. Carpenter, it is only fair to point out, did 
not say that the undertakings under the two classes of owner- 
ship were not dependent the one upon the other. We are 
taking his speech as a whole, in which in another part he 
tried to show that the interests of gas companies were bound 
up in quite a different way from those of municipal under- 
takings. Only to a limited extent are they bound up in a 
different way. There is no question company and munici- 
pal undertakings are very firmly bound together in a way 
which cannot be ignored in the general interest. 

There are brains directing municipal gas undertakings as 
well as company undertakings; there are influential men 
in the administration of municipal undertakings ; and they 
have been greatly helpful in the political work of the in- 
dustry. There are also influential men in the éxecutive 
offices of municipal undertakings. These responsible men 
in the municipal part of the industry would not care (unless 
it were unavoidable) to be the recipients of the results of 





the efforts of a gas company’s organization without they 
themselves could have some part and some place in the 
work ; and that is one of the reasons for the existence to-day 
of the National Gas Council, which recognizes in its consti- 
tution and work the oneness of the gas industry. For the 
“ general weal and general progress,” we want the utmost 
continued co-operation of all gas undertakings, irrespective 
of ownership; and we hope everything will be done to 
reinforce and not to weaken the union. On no account 
must gas undertakings under different forms of owner- 
ship be allowed to drift apart ; and there is no general wish 
that they should. There is a community of interests which 
supplies a firm foundation for the National Gas Council, 
between which and the Gas Companies’ Protection Associa- 
tion there can always be (as there has been up to now) 
valuable co-operation. 


Workshop Organization. 

Most gas-works have their workshops for doing repairs at 
home; in the larger works, the shops are a very impor- 
tant feature, and one the value of which cannot be over- 
estimated. When one looks at the various items in revenue 
accounts, Covering repairs and renewals, sees their growth 
since pre-war days, and thinks of the costs of labour and 
materials, a remindes is given that the workshops in which 
repairs and renewals of many parts of plant, meters, and 
domestic appliances are carried out, are places which must 
be invested with the finest organization in order to secure 
the qualities that are more than ever desirable—efficiency 
and economy. The increasing use of mechanical plant 
about the works and the enlargement of the gas business 
on the district are other factors contributing to the impera- 
tive necessity of doing all possible to ensure efficiency and 
economy in all that goes on in the shops. We do not 
suppose for a moment that the Leeds Corporation Gas 
Department put forward their workshops as models that 
cannot be excelled. In fact, we know they do not; but, 
within their present limits, ‘there has been a very persistent 
attempt to organize them with the view to obtain from them 
“the maximum effect at the minimum.cost.” Impressed 
by the importance of this side of a gas engineer's work in 
these times, Mr. C. S. Shapley, the Chief Engineer of the 
Corporation Gas Department, chose the workshops as the 
central feature for the visit of the Manchester District In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers last week; and he read a paper 
on the subject of “ Workshop Organization.” 

What does workshop organization mean? Some people 
are inclined to take a very restricted view of the meaning ; 
others a broad view. It does not simply purport building 
workshops, equipping them with machine and hand tools, 
employing a certain number of men, and supplying them 
with the necessary material for carrying out their work. 
Organization includes system, methods to secure good 
results, proper registration of everything, and above all (in 
works with a large business) a chief responsible man tech- 
nically competent, qualified to lead men and to infuse the 
spirit and ideal of efficiency throughout the shops, and 
capable of supervising without using a cross-cut saw: In 
smaller works, one has to be content with a foreman; but 
in the selection of a foreman, the nearer the approach to 
the same essentials, the better. Mr. Shapley had a good 
deal to say about the organization, the personal element, 
the arrangement of shops so as to avoid unnecessary manual 
labour, the men’s environment and working conditions, and 
having work properly executed and finished. He gave 
an outline of procedure in connection with the repair and 
renovation of meters, cookers, and fires at Leeds. With 
regard to the re-test of meters, we see that they are tested 
for soundness at 5 in. pressure instead of 3 in., which in- 
crease is a proper proceeding; but we hope the day is not 
far distant when the test for registration will be not at 4 in. 
pressure, but at 2 in. In the general line of work there is 
similarity between the Leeds methods and what obtains in 
all other well-appointed and ordered workshops. In such 
papers and inspections, however (as at Leeds last Friday), 
the value is chiefly found in the details. Little wrinkles 
often lead in the aggregate to substantial economies. 


ARNE RN DRONE ET 
The Institution and the Juniors. 


The Presidential Address which Mr. W. J. Pickering, of the 
Coal-Test Works of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment, delivered to the Midland Junior Association last Thursday, 
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contained several parts, and touched on many matters. The 
official position of Mr. Pickering gives to his views on technical 
questions affecting works processes and operations a value which 
will ensure the reading of the address. One subject affecting 
development in professional ranks may be brought out here. 
Mr. Pickering hinted that there is likelihood of a definite scheme 
maturing which will affiliate the junior bodies to the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. He anticipates very large results from this 
alliance. For several years, Mr. Pickering remarks, many have 
been looking forward to the time when membership of the Insti- 
tution would be as much sought after, on the ground of equality 
of merit, as membership of the other Institutions of the various 
branches of engineering. This would, of necessity, imply member- 
ship by examination, and the granting of diplomas to successful 
candidates. Such an arrangement, in his opinion, would attract 
a large number of well-trained men to the industry, which would 
benefit largely in consequence, while the Iustitution would be- 
come a real live body. We quite agree. In time, too, this might 
wipe out one of the two “ main objections” to the adoption of 
more accurate testing instruments in the smaller gas-works— 
that is, the absence of anyone sufficiently competent to carry out 
tests. This was a matter to which reference was made in the 
address under the cross-heading “ Calorific Value.” The Gas 
Regulation Act provides a bridge over this state of things by 
allowing one gas examiner to be appointed to represent several 
authorities. Perhaps it will be as well for neighbouring small 
gas undertakings to jointly appoint a gas chemist to make inde- 
pendent tests for them, and to carry out any other test work that 
they may require to be done in the promotion of works’ economy 
and efficiency. 





A Strike and Training Novices. 

It.is impossible to get away from the questions of economy 
and efficiency in these times. In gas-works the two appear to 
furnish the only means of attacking high costs. Mr. F.J. Pearce, 
of the North Middlesex Gas Company, dealt freely and interest- 
ingly with the subject in the address he delivered last Friday at 
the meeting of the London and Southern Juniors. One of the 
gratifying points in the address is the allusion to that instructive 
incident at the Mill Hill works in January last, when the Union 
employees quitted their employment, and so gave the Company 
an opportunity of engaging new men—mostly ex-service ones— 
and training them. Some weeding-out had to be done; but Mr. 
Pearce bears testimony to the diligence of the new men in work- 
ing to make themselves competent for their jobs—they took a 
real interest in their work, and were anxious tolearn. Mark this: 
‘Speaking generally, I can say this interest has been maintained, 
with the consequence that they have become, in a comparatively 
short time, efficient workers, and the results which are being main- 
tained are equally as good as were being obtained with the old staff, 
many of whom had a life-long experience of gas-works practice.” 


Protecting the Public. 

An Emergency Powers Act has been placed on the Statute 
Book. It is a measure for making exceptional provision for the 
protection of the public in cases of emergency. The new regula- 
tions “ for securing the essentials of life to the community ” will 
empower the Government to take measures: (1) For the preser- 
vation of the peace; (2) for securing and regulating the supply 
and distribution of food, water, fuel, and light, and other neces- 
sities; (3) for maintaining the means of transit or locomotion; 
(4) for any other purposes essential to the public safety and the 
life of the community. The Labour Party were strongly opposed 
to the measure. The trade unions are, it seems, the only people 
to be considered ; and the Act (so it was represented) is likely to 
incense them. Some trade unionists have a limited horizon. 
Apparently, considered from their standpoint, it is no part of the 
duty of the Government to make provision for the protection of 
the great majority of the community who are not trade unionists 
—that is to say, if the trade unions are of opinion that the duty 
of the Government is not exactly in accord with the interests 
and policy of the unions. Fortunately, however, the Government 
consider they have a right to determine in which direction their 
duty lay—whether to provide for the protection of the entire 
community, including trade unionists, or to neglect this duty, 
and give the unions carte blanche to carry on a wrecking policy 
while the community are suffering dire privations. The powers 
of the Act will never be used unless necessity compels. 


Unemployment Insurance. 


Towards the end of the proceedings at the meeting of the 
Gas Companies’ Protection Association, there was a short dis- 
cussion, initiated by Mr. D. H. Helps, of Reading, on the question 
of unemployment insurance under the new Act. Several gas 
undertakings may be thinking of applying for exemption under 
the Act. The general view at the meeting seemed to be “ Don’t;” 
and Dr. Carpenter suggested that perhaps it would be well if 
members who were considering the matter would apply to the 
Committee for counsel and advice. Another matter brought to 
the attention of the members by Mr. Helps was an application 
addressed by the National Federation of Employees’ Approved 
Societies to the Associated Chambers of Commerce, asking that 
Chambers of Commerce in different towns should, in view of the 
closing of Labour Exchanges, have notification from employers 
as to vacancies, and transmit them to the employees’ approved 
society for the locality. The suggestion was sympathetically 
referred to; and good reason was shown. 


Industrial Furnace Efficiency. 

There is no general agreement as to how best to represent 
the efficiency of industrial gas-furnaces. It is time there was a 
settlement on a satisfactory basis on which the performances of 
different types of furnaces can be compared ; for in all conscience 
there are in the industry to-day gas-furnace experts enough to de- 
termine such a matter. In the paper by Dr. C. M. Walter to the 
Midland Gas Association, reference was made to the subject. 
As a rule, furnace efficiency is spoken of as the ratio of the heat 
usefully employed in the heating of the work to the total heat 
supplied; but this does not give the over-all efficiency of the 
furnace. In Dr. Walter’s own words: “It does not provide a 
basis on which the efficiency of the furnace from the point of 
view of total heat utilized in the working chamber can be com- 
puted.” One suggestion offered for adoption is the efficiency 
obtainable on a basis of the total heat utilized (irrespective of 
whether it is employed for heating work or for overcoming the 
conduction and radiation losses in the working chamber) com- 
pared with the total heat supplied by the combustion of the fuel. 
Dr. Walter looks rather favourably upon this method, for reasons 
which will be found stated in his paper. 








NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL DISTRICT EXECUTIVE 
BOARD MEETINGS. 


From the Secretaries we have received reports of further 
annual meetings of District Executive Boards of the National 
Gas Council. 

SouTHERN DIsTRICT. 


The meeting of the Executive Board for the Southern District 
was held at No. 30, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., on Monday, Oct. 25, 
with Mr. William Cash in the chair. Mr. Cash was appointed 
Chairman for the ensuing year, and Mr. A. F. Phillips Vice- 
Chairman; while Mr. H. C. Head, of Winchester, was re-elected 
Hon. Secretary, and was thanked for his most efficient services 
during the past year. The four retiring members of the Manage- 
ment Committee were re-appointed to serve for a further term of 
three years. 

The annual report of the Management Committee, which was 
adopted, stated that there are now 112 undertakings in member- 
ship of the district; 20 having joined since the first annual meet- 
ing held in November last. Since the last annual meeting, the 
Management Committee have held seven meetings, and represen- 
tatives on the Central Executive Board have attended all the 
meetings of the National Gas Council in London. During the 
year ended Sept: 30, the Management Committee have given 
their earnest attention to many matters of importance. 

The Hon. Secretary read a letter on the subject of unemploy- 
ment insurance which he had received from the National Gas 
Council. 

Mr. Botley, referring to income-tax, said that, as regards the 
extra 50 p.ct. allowance for depreciation on gasholders, meters, 
and stoves, the Board of Inland Revenue had agreed that this 
should remain in force for another income-tax year—1920-1921. 
An instruction to this effect had been issued by the Inland 
Revenue to the Surveyors, and in many cases already allowed. 
Mr. Botley stated that he was authorized to give the information. 


Eastern DIstRIctT. 


The Eastern District Executive Board held their meeting at 
Cambridge, on the 26th ult., when the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. W. 
Townsend, of Colchester) reported that twelve undertakings in 
the area had joined during the year. The Management Com- 





mittee were elected; Mr. E. H. Parker, M.A., J.P., D.L., of Cam- 
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bridge was re-elected Chairman; Mr. Thomas Glover, C.B.E.., of 
Norwich, Vice-Chairman; Mr. Townsend, Hon. Secretary ; and 
Mr. W. H. Mainwaring, of Lincoln, the retiring representative on 
the Central Executive Board, was re-elected. 

A resolution sent up from the Eastern Commercial Section of 
the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association was considered 
and adopted, asking the National Gas Council to compile monthly 
lists of alterations in the prices of materials and labour, such lists 
to be agreed with the Society of British Gas Industries, and to 
be made use of in the settlement of contract prices. Messrs. 
Fottrell and Ogilvie explained the attitude adopted by the 
Central Executive Board when this matter was referred to them; 
but after hearing the explanations, it was agreed to consider the 
matter further. 

The annual report was considered and approved and the fol- 
lowing resolution was proposed by Mr. Thomas Glover (Nor- 
wich), seconded by Mr. J. L. Jarvis (Newmarket), and carried 
unanimously : 

That this meeting of the Eastern Executive Board desires to 
place on record a hearty expression of thanks to the President 
of the Council (Mr. Milne Watson) for the great services he has 
rendered to the industry in connection with the Gas Regulation 
Act. 

The meeting then passed on to the consideration of the Gas 
Regulation Act; and the following undertakings, on the recom- 
mendation of the Management Committee, were selected to be 
the first cases to be forwarded by the district: Great Yarmouth, 
Bedford, Celchester, and Norwich. 

Messrs. Fottrell and Ogilvie gave information with regard to 
various points in reply to questions. 





FEDERATION OF GAS EMPLOYERS. 
Eastern District CoMMITTEE. 


The annual meeting of the Eastern District Committee of the 
Federation of Gas Employers took place at Cambridge, on Oct. 26, 
when the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. W. Townsend, of Colchester) 


. and the Management Committee were elected. Mr. Frank Pren- 


tice, of Ipswich, was re-elected Chairman; and Mr. W. H. Main- 
waring, of Lincoln, was elected Vice-Chairman, in the place of 
Mr. A. Mitchell, of Bury St. Edmunds, who retired. The retiring 
representative on the Central Committee was Mr. Townsend, 
who was re-elected, and also re-appointed Hon. Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIsTRICT. 


The meeting of the Southern District of the Federation of Gas 
Employers was held on the 25th ult., with Mr. W. Cash in the 
chair. Mr. Cash was re-elected Chairman of the Management 
Committee for the ensuing year; Mr. Arthur Valon was appointed 
Vice-Chairman; Mr. J. R. H. Jacobs was re-elected Secretary ; 
and Mr. W.E. Price was re-elected representative on the Central 
Committee. The representatives on the Southern Regional Gas 
Industrial Council for the ensuing year are: Messrs. W. Cash, 
F. Taylor, T. Carmichael, A. Valon, W. E. Price, J. Urquhart, 
H. C. Head, D. H. Helps, J. R. H. Jacobs, D. T. Livesey, 
C. Valon Bennett, and A. F. Phillips. 














Annual Meetings of the National Gas Council and the 
Federation of Gas Employers. 

Owing to the difficulty in securing accommodation, the annual 
meeting of the National Gas Council of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which was to have taken place on Tuesday, Dec. 14, will now be 
held at the Aeolian Hall, Nos. 131-7, New Bond Street, W., on 
Wednesday, Dec. 15, at 3 p.m. 

The annual meeting of the Federation of Gas Employers will 
be held at the same place on the same date, at noon. 


——s 


PERSONAL. 


We learn that Mr. Joun F. StmMAnceE has ceased to take an 
active part in the firm of Messrs, Alexander Wright & Co., Ltd., 
although his services are retained in an advisory capacity. He, 
with Mr. Jacques Apapy, formed the Company in 1896 (the 
original firm being founded in 1843); and in 1911 Mr. Jacques 
Abady left the Company upon being called to the Bar, but 
retained a seat on the Board. Mr. J. WEATHERALL FOREMAN, 
M.Inst. Mech.E., whose connection with the original firm and the 
Company has existed for 34 years, is now Managing Director. 

An interesting presentation took place at the Smethwick Gas- 
Works last Saturday, when the Engineer (Mr. Vincent Hughes), 
on behalf of the staff and workpeople, presented a handsome gold 
watch and pendant to Mr. A. Doucias CookE, on his retiring from 
the position of Assistant Engineer. The watch was iuscribed: 
“Presented to A. Douglas Cooke, Esq., by the staff and work- 
people of the Smethwick Gas-Works, on his retiring from the 
position of Assistant Engineer after sixteen years’ service.” Re- 
presentatives from each department referred in eulogistic terms 
to Mr. Cooke’s work during the time he had been at Smethwick, 
and Mr. Cooke feelingly acknowledged the preseniation. 











The coke-oven production of tar in the United States in 1918 
pe aes 263,000,000 gallons, or about two-thirds of the total 
output. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





ALL the experience that has been gained in the making of Orders 
by Government Departments during the war has not resulted in 
the practice that makes perfect in regard at any’fate to the 
subject-matter of some of the clauses. A 
case in point is the provision, in the Light 
and Fuel Order issued at the beginning 
of the coal strike, which enacted : ** Where 
gas or electricity is required for power in 
any premises within the scope of Part III. of the Coal (Emergency) 
Order, 1920, its supply and use shall be restricted so that not 
more than 50 per cent. of the weekly average quantity supplied 
or used for power in the four weeks last preceding the issue of 
this Order coming into force shall be supplied or used in any 
week.” This is one of the instances where it is easier to pre- 
scribe than it is to fulfil. In the first place, from high govern- 
ment places industries were asked to keep running as long as 
they possibly could, so as to do something to mitigate the miseries 
that come from widespread unemployment. The Federation of 
British Industries also issued an appeal to manufacturers to the 
same effect. To cut-down power requirements to 50 p.ct. would 
be one of the surest ways of bringing about a vast amount of un- 
employment. Then some forms of machinery cannot be brought 
down to half their fuel consumption without losing a great deal 
of their efficiency, and causing loss to be incurred throughout the 
factory. We suppose the designers of this provision acted on the 
principle that “ half a loaf is better than no bread,” without con- 
sidering how it was possible to give effect to the reduction. Then, 
again, this provision places the manufacturers who used more 
power than heat at a disadvantage in comparison with others who 
require more heat than power ; and altogether it would make the 
position of those who were caused to suffer through the halving 
of industrial power infinitely harder than that of others who were 
not dependent on gas and electricity, but bad by them a good 
stock of coal or coke and steam-operated plant. Again, in the 
case of gas, many industrial establishments use it through the 
same meter for light, heat, and power ; and some employ it for 
heat and power only. How in these circumstances it would be 
possible to ensure that only 50 p.ct. of the weekly average of the 
amount used for power in the four weeks preceding the date 
of the Order, and how anyone is to know how much was used in 
those four weeks, is a mystery, unless the factory closed-down for 
50 p.ct. of its working time. It would be impossible to have in- 
spectors on works to see that only 50 p.ct. of the power was used; 
and moreover they would not know what was 50 p.ct. These 
latter points were raised with the Mines Department by the 
National Gas Council ; and the Department, appreciating the diffi- 
culties, have informed them that they will be satisfied if indi- 
vidual undertakings will continue to read the meters at the usual 
periods, and notify consumers whose consumption is in excess 
of that specified in the Order. This looks like an instruction to 
ensure the utmost economy, without being too nice over it. How- 
ever, we are hoping that the intentions of the provision will not 
be required on this occasion ; but should a similar state of aftairs 
come about in future, the objectionable and impracticable points 
of the provision might be borne in mind by those responsible for 
the framing of these Orders. 
The troubles of small electricity supply 
Troubles of the Small undertakings have been very acute the 
Undertaking. last few years ; and with costs what they 
are, there appears to be no chance of an 
early abatement. One has to get habituated now to the new 
standard of costs; for there is little probability of any recession 
of a substantial order from labour and coal charges, and materials 
of all kinds will therefore continue at a level that will not be far 
below the current order of things. Illustration of how the smaller 
companies have suffered is supplied by Chelmsford, where the 
electricity service is run by the Electric Supply Corporation. An 
inquiry has been held there into an application to raise the statu- 
tory maximum charge, so as to enable the Company to put the 
price of current at 1s. o}d., less $d. discount ; the consumer to pay 
for a minimum of 15 units in a winter quarter and 10 units in a 
summer quarter. The 1s. will be exactly double the charge before 
the war, as 64d. was then the price less 4d. per unit for prompt 
payment. In 1919, there wasa deficit of £759; and the estimated 
debit balance for this year is £1392. The average profit for the 
three years before the war was £2720. Including depreciation 
and the former profit, the loss in 1919 was £6652, and this year 
£7656. The cost of coal has risen from 17s. 6d. per ton in 1914 
to 46s. 10d. now. The shareholders have had no dividend for 
four years; and yet there was some opposition to the part of the 
proposal referring to the minimum charge, on the ground that 
many shopkeepers do not use a single unit in the summer time. 


Those particulars are instructive of the 

Increase of Maximum difficulties electricity concerns—particu- 
Charges. larly the smaller ones—have had to face. 

As in the case of gas undertakings, a con- 


siderable number have had to make application for an increase 
of their maximum prices—first to the Board of Trade, and now 


Order Making Easy ; 
Difficulty of 
Compliance. 





to the Electricity Commissioners. The “ Electrician” does not 
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hold out any hope of applications for increased charges ceasing 
for some time to come. Our contemporary sees the obvious. 
Such increases militate against the extension of electricity supply. 
Naturally. It comforts itself with the thought that a maximum 
charge of 1s. or 10d. per unit only represents about 50 p.ct. above 
the previof®maximum. Just so. But where ts. or rod. per unit 
is charged to-day (1s. 2d. is not unknown), it is not a 50 p.ct. 
increase on the pre-war charges; it is something considerably 
more. The new minima of 15 units for each winter quarter and 
10 units for each summer quarter are approved as being fair, 
though there is great opposition on the part of consumers. There 
is no minimum charge in the case of gas. All the consumer has 
to do is to pay for the gas consumed whether it be large or small, 
plus meter and stove rent. There is also allusion by our contem- 
porary to the economic limit in price beyond which it is not 
wise to go. We referred to this matter in the “‘ Memoranda” for 
Oct. 13. Some people put the economic limit of charge at 1s. per 
unit, and others say that it would be quite all right to go beyond 
1s. This, however, is for lighting only. The line of advance for 
which electrical men appear to be yearning, despite physical dis- 
abilities, is that of heating; but our friends are very shy of com- 
mitting themselves when asked for their views on the economic 
limit of price for heating purposes. The economic limit is governed 
largely by the price of competing commodities, whether it be for 
lighting or heating or anything else. Moreover, what would be 
the economic limit for Mayfair would not be the economic limit 
for Suburbia, or for some provincial towns. We quite agree with 
our contemporary that it is not good policy (if one can do with- 
out it) to get from consumers as much as they can be induced to 
pay. This, of course, is a policy that does not encourage con- 
sumers to extend the applications of electricity. But we are re- 
duced to the bald fact that an undertaking to be financially sound 
must obtain a living return from its business—a return which will 
enable it to meet its expenses, including capital and depreciation 
obligations. Our contemporary is also concerned about the divi- 
dends which are being allowed under the Statutory Undertakings 
(Temporary Increase of Charges) Act when an increase of maxi- 
mum price is granted. It is, in its view, sheer mockery to allow 
only three-quarters of the pre-war rate of dividend; and it wonders 
what happens in the case of companies that were not paying divi- 
dends before the war, The Act provides for three-quarters of the 
pre-war dividend or of the statutory maximum dividend, which- 
ever is the lower. If a company did not pay dividends before 
the war, and can do so now with a revision of price, thea it can 
fall back on three-quarters of the prescribed maximum dividend. 
It is also not clear to our contemporary whether the average 
pre-war dividend or the highest dividend paid in any one year is 
meant. If the writer of the article had taken the trouble to refer to 
the Act, he would have found that the “ pre-war dividend” is the 
average of the dividends paid during the three years preceding 
the war. 

Another article the “ Electrician” heads 
“A Word to the Wise.” As we read 
what follows the title, seeing that it in 
large part consists of counsel which our 
friend considers good, it seems to us that a mistake has been 
made, and that the heading should have been “A Word to the 
Foolish.” It.speaks of the decadence of the small electricity un- 
dertakings; and there is an admission of bad finance. The con- 
ditions of to-day, we read, have helped to call attention to the 
“sandiness” of the foundations upon which many of these under- 
takings have been built. Notwithstanding wonderful estimates and 
great rejoicings at the time of their births, the “sandiness” was 
recognized by many people years ago. The remedy now being 
applied is to increase the charges for current; but this our con- 
temporary does not regard with any large degree of approval, 
though money has to be got from somewhere. He would prefer 
that the undertakings should go to the root of the evil. What is 
wanted is a new spirit in the management, and to realize that 
there is a field at their very doors that will pay for development. 
There is a little vagueness about this. It is not explained what 
is to be done in making ends meet and in paying dividends on 
capital and satisfying the claims of depreciation between now and 
the period when development has been actually made, and develop- 
ment of such financial soundness that it will provide profits suffi- 
cient to meet all expenditure and other claims. What field is it 
that is to be developed? Is it the heating field with electricity at 
2d. or 3d. per unit? Our contemporary speaks of its “ suggestions.” 
The nature of them is cloaked in a great nebulosity ; but it seems 
that they are the suggestions rather of Hereford than of the 
“ Electrician.” At Hereford, the Engineer has been busy, in an 
agricultural area such as few electricity undertakings have within 
reach, over some years now in developing electrical operation, using 
overhead wires. Local circumstances vary greatly; and more- 
over, such development work will never again be carried out at 
the same level of capital expenditure. Money, cables, plant, and 
electricity are all dearer. Yet our friend is optimistic as to the 
excellencies of his panacea. Before, however, money can be ob- 
tained to spend on development work, it is necessary in these 
times to show the public that the existing capital is receiving an 
adequate dividend. We take it that, in the opinion of our con- 
temporary, the men are not wise who are not doing the same thing 
as Hereford; and therefore they must be foolish. It is to such 
that the article is really addressed. But how easy it is to say: 


To Develop the 
Weaklings. 


yesterday—to be clothed with the money, the conditions, and all 
else that is necessary for the purpose. 


Recently we have been urging the earliest 
possible revival of the hiring system 
by gas undertakings where it has been 
discontinued owing to the conditions as 


to supplies and costs. Electrical undertakings are applying the 
system wherever it can be done, and are making use of the coal 
position and prices for boosting-up the demand, on the ground 
that, the user being able to switch-on and switch-off, electricity 
provides an economical method. We read that the Westminster 
Electric Supply Corporation are sending out notices which “ tell 
of electricity for cooking, heating, washing, and such purposes at 
14d. per unit; and in view of the high cost of coal, which is not 
going to be reduced by the present industrial trouble, many of the 
consumers will without doubt become customers for the electric 
fires which the Company hire-out at half-a-guinea a year.” We 
are not so sure about the “many.” The householder can turn- 
on and turn-off a gas-fire to suit his convenience; and at the 
present price of gas, he can obtain something like 13,500 B.Th.U. 
for 13d., and at 75 p.ct. efficiency can transfer to his room some 
10,000 B.Th.U., compared with 3420 B.Th.U. for the 13d. paid 
for electricity, assuming the correctness of the claim for the 
electric radiator of roo p.ct. heating efficiency. We only assume 
this efficiency, having very good ground for not accepting it. 
For 14d. 4°7 Ibs. of coal can be purchased at 60s. per ton; and 
allowing that this quantity of coal has a potential heatirg value 
of 58,750 B.Th.U., and the coal fire an efficiency of 20 p.ct., then 
11,750 B.Th.U. are sent into the room for 13d. We are not dis- 
posed to agree with the view that “ many ” consumers will become 
customers for electric-heaters, despite the price of coal. They 
want something that approaches nearer to the value given by 
the coal fire. 


Hiring of Electric 
Heaters. 


It is noticed that the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Electric Supply Company have 
erected a number of houses for the em- 
ployees at the North Tees Power Station. 


Of course, they had no option but to fit-up these houses for elec- 
trical operation, excepting a coal fire in the sitting-room, which 
is to be used, it is understood, for providing comfort and a supply 
of hot water. Thus in the summer time, when a supply of hot 
water is required, the coal fire may be expected to provide dis- 
comfort in the sitting-room. The estimated electricity consump- 
tion of the different types of houses is 3780 and 3480 units per 
annum. We should like these figures divided between heating 
and lighting, and charged-out not at the price the Company will 
be charging their own employees, but at the prices that obtain in 
so many localities of tod. or 1s. per unit for lighting, and 2d., 23d., 
or 3d. for heating. It is stated that actual tests show that a meal 
(of what it consists is not mentioned) for six persons can be 
cooked for 5°27 units. At 2d. per unit, this would cost about 
1o}d. The B.Th.U. expended would be about 18,000. The South 
Metropolitan Gas Company to-day are only charging 2d. for 
20,000 B.Th.U. 


Electricity in 
Housing Schemes. 


<i 


ELECTRICALLY PRODUCING GAS. 


A Scheme by Mr. J. Mogford. 
A FORTNIGHT ago, in a leaderette in the “ JournaL” [p. 135], 
reference was made to the subject of the generation of explosive 


gas by the rise of temperature in electric cables gasifying the 
insulating material. In the course of the paragraph, it was re- 
marked that “ the day may come when such demonstrations by 
electricity will suggest to some inventive mind a means of utiliz- 
ing electric current for generating gas for town supply.” It seems 
that we were in arrear with the idea. Mr. J. Mogford, the Gas 
and Electrical Engineer of Briton Ferry, some time ago con- 
ceived the notion of utilizing the electric arc for coal carbon- 
ization; and he offered the suggestion to Mr. C. H. Merz in the 
autumn of 1918, and, on his suggestion, provisional protection 
was secured from the Patent Office. Mr. Merz was then interest- 
ing himself, and we believe is now, in a system of carbonization 
which, if successful, he proposed to combine with the generation 
of electrical energy. It seems that Mr. Mogford’s proposal does 
not fit-in with the rest of Mr. Merz’s scheme; but that makes it 
none the less interesting. 

The leaning of some men whose minds are occupied with car- 
bonization development is now towards applying heat direct to 
charges of coal rather than to heating the retorts externally ; 
and the reasons are well known to gas men. Mr. Mogford states 
them when, in his provisional specification, he says: “ The prin- 
ciples involved in distillation at high temperature are: (1) The 
rapid transfer of heat to the material to be distilled. (2) The 
maintenance of a vacuum in the distilling chamber or retort. 
The utilization of refractory material for the construction of ex- 
ternally heated retorts and chambers is detrimental to the attain- 
ment of these objects, inasmuch as the refractory material is of 
low conductivity and porous. The low conductivity retards the 
transfer of heat through the walls of the retort or chamber, and 
the porosity opposes the maintenance of a vacuum, and permits 
the adulteration of the gaseous distillates by the admission of 








“Go thou and do likewise ;” how difficult it is—to-day more than 





atmospheric and furnace gases.” 
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To put the matter briefly, Mr. Mogford proposes to overcome 
these difficulties by maintaining the heat necessary for distillationin 
the interior of the retort or chamber by means of the electric arc. 
The scheme provides for part of the retort or chamber being main- 
tained at a high temperature by electric arcs; the carbons being 
sealed by a water lute, and fed in the usual manner. It is con- 
templated that the fuel to be distilled shall be propelled through 
the heated zone by gravity or mechanical power. The retorts 
or chambers would be constructed of such material and in such 
manner as to be air-tight, and to be lined internally with refrac- 
tory material. They may be vertical, inclined, or horizontal, or 
in combinations of these methods of building ; or the fuel may be 
carried through the heated zone by means of chain or other con- 
veyors, or rotary carriers. Steam may be admitted during distil- 
lation for the conversion of all or part of the solid fuel into gaseous 
products. 

That is a general outline of the scheme, which was also sub- 
mitted to the Inventions Department of the Ministry of Munitions, 
who did not regard it altogether favourably—apparently the prin- 
cipal ground of objection being that electric power is not available 
in this country at a rate cheap enough to justify its application 
for the purpose. Consequently, the Controller decided that he 
would not be justified in recommending any action on the process 
on the information at present available; but he expressed his 
willingness to reconsider the decision in the light of any experi- 
mental data which Mr. Mogford might obtain in support of the 
process. 

As Mr. Mogford informed the Department, a process of the 
kind requires money and facilities for experiment and develop- 
ment ; and, of course, both disabilities are a drawback to many 
men who originate promising schemes. A paragraph from a letter 
which Mr. Mogford sent in reply to the department may be quoted 
as showing his belief that the proposal is at any rate wortha 
practical trial: ‘‘ No experiments have been carried out in con- 
firmation of the advantages I allege in my specification; but I 
have had thirty years’ experience in coal distillation, and know 
the disadvantages of the process as at present carriedon. I have 
a knowledge of the cost of current for electrical steel smelting, 
and electrical heating generally, and am convinced that the costs 
for the arc necessary for the process I describe would be small 
compared with that required for steel smelting, and that, with the 
prospect of cheap electrical power, the greater yield of distillates 
from the higher temperature, and the other advantages I allege 
over present practice, the process would advance the coal dis- 
tillation industry.” 

Although it may be regarded as a revolutionary—we were 
almost writing “ retrograde "—idea to utilize an agent the gene- 
ration of which shows such low thermal efficiency for a high 
thermal efficiency carbonizing process, we should like to see an 
experimental trial made of the idea, to ascertain whether it is 
workable, actually what (if any) advantages would accrue, and 
what would be the likely costs. Any definite judgment can only 
result from definite trial. 


Experiment Stations of the Bureau of Mines. 

The Joseph A. Holmes Memorial at the Pittsburgh experi- 
mental station of the United States Bureau of Mines states that 
he was the organizer and first director of the Bureau, and leader 
in the movement for safety in mining. He died in July, 1915, or 
five years after the Bureau of Mines was established. Though it 
is thus by no means old, the Bureau has done much good work, 
including numerous investigations that have proved of high value 
to the nation. There are associated with it eleven experimental 
stations, situated in the mining fields, and closely in touch with 
industrial needs. The different stations are the subject of an 
illustrated description by Mr. Van H. Manning, who says that in 
some branches of mining the small independent operator is 
greatly handicapped. Even though he may hear of improved 
methods, he cannot himself afford to undertake experiments that 
May or may not prove successful. The great mining companies 
carry on research work, some of them on a large scale; but as 
this is usually done for purposes of gain, these companies do not 
feel under any obligation to give to the world the results of their 
investigations. The solution of the difficulty is to place in min- 
ing districts trained engineers, who will deal with the problems 
for the benefit of the whole industry. These experimental stations 
have therefore been established, with the object of investigating 
economy, efficiency, and safety in mining, and to make public the 
results of the investigations. The aim is ultimately to cover all 
mining areas; and Congress has authorized the opening of addi- 
tional mining experimenting stations from time to time. A great 
deal of the work of the Bureau has had relation to coal mining, 
oil wells, and natural gas utilization. For the purpose of mine 
rescue and safety work, the country is divided into districts, with 
seven safety stations and eight mine-rescue cars, and also three 
rescue trucks for general training work. Both stations and cars 
are equipped for rescue work and first-aid training. 


<i 
—_—— 


The death occurred, on Friday, Oct. 22, at the age of 43, of 
Mr. Philip Lancaster, Engineer and Manager of the New Mills 
Gas-Works. He was a native of Oldham, and was appointed by 
the New Mills District Council as their Gas Manager in 1904, 
when only 27 years of age. During the time Mr. Lancaster held 


the position, the works were very considerably improved and 
enlarged. 











NEW “CLASSIC”? GAS-GRATES. 


Messrs. John Wright & Co.’s Desigus. 


Tue “menu” provided in the new winter catalogue just issued 
by Messrs. John Wright & Co. has the double attraction of com- 
bining certain elements that are already known and valued by 
their clients and the industry generally with the disclosure on a 
large scale of what is at once new and of great interest. The list 
is devoted in its entirety to illustrations and particulars of the 
firm’s new “ Classic” gas-grates; and there is presented in this 
series a wide range of designs. 

Emphasis is laid by Messrs. Wright & Co. on the introduction 
this year in all these gas-grates of the new “ Thermo XX” radi- 
ant. This forms a fire-front for which distinct advantages both 
in radiant efficiency and in radiant appearance are claimed— 
advantages in appreciable excess of even the best results of 
the well-known “ Thermo X” radiant. The patent “ injector- 
ventilating ” construction is embodied in the “ new grates ;” and 
they have the necessary provision for the pedestal and bracket 
patterns of the side boiling-burner, if desired. 

Coming to the individual gas-grates, one has a sense, in turning 
over the leaves and studying the illustrations of the various pat- 
terns, that a new note has been struck, and a standard of refine- 
ment, even excelling the firm’s previous highest, aimed at and 
attained. A great point is justifiably made in the book of the 
degree in which the firm’s artists have succeeded in recapturing 
the inherent spirit as well as the atmosphere of the “ Adam” 
style in its most delicate forms, and embodying these in a variety 
of choice creations such as the range of grates constituting this 
“ Classic ” series. The grates lend themselves to the “ built-in ” 
principle, which carries with it in so great a measure the prospect 
and hope of the future in the popularjzation of domestic gas-heat- 
ing. Most impressive is the “ Raphael” dog grate, designed for 
standing in a tiled recess. The silken effect of the finish in the 
‘* Raphael” shows a perfectness of surface which is not only 
striking in itself, but is an admirable set-off to the design. 

The picce de résistance of the new programme is the group 
of three fires—square-topped, round-topped, and ledge-topped 
respectively—the ‘ Vandyke,” ‘‘ Rubens,” and “ Chantrey.” The 
design of these is of studied plainness; the chief attraction 
residing in the grace of the lines of the design. A very large 
general demand is anticipated for this group of three grates, 
which are so constructed that they can be used as “ built-in” 
gas-grates when so desired. 

The “ Inigo,” the * Holbein,” and the “ Verdi”—with square, 
round, and ledge top respectively—are similar in design to the 
three last named, but have a handsome reflecting fender with 
upright dogs. The “Classic” series is specially well provided 
with the type of gas-grate which can either be used as an ordi- 
nary gas-grate for general uses or as a “ built-in” or semi-built- 
in grate. The “ Virgil” and the “ Cicero’’—respectively square 
and round-top grates—have a charming design of the “ Adam” 
character. 

Intermediate between the ordinary “ built-in” gas-grate in- 
tended for use where there is no existing coal-grate to be covered, 
and grates of the * Angelo” type which completely mask existing 
coal-grates, comes the “ Rembrandt,” which is of suitable height 
to fit closely within the outer border of a coal-grate; so that the 
combined effect is that of one grate only—and that a gas-grate. 
Of “ built-in” grates pure and simple, an attractive example is 
the “ Sarto,” which is similar in design to the “‘ Rembrandt,” but 
is not intended to stand in front of a coal-grate. 

The next two “built-in” gas-grates have a particular interest 
of their own, in that they embody special provision for those 
houses in which a gas-grate of smaller size and correspondingly 
moderate price is the desideratum, while at the same time retain- 
ing precisely the same quality of taste and art in design that 
characterizes the larger and more expensive types. For such 
conditions, the “ Millais” and the “ Leighton” will both be found 
peculiarly adapted; and they will also commend themselves to 
owners or builders of large houses for use in rooms of smaller 
size or secondary importance. 

To many gas consumers a centre of extreme interest both for 
novelty and utility will be found in a new inset gas-fire which is 
also illustrated in Messrs. Wright's catalogue and which is named 
the “ Hotspur.” This is the newest variety of the type of gas- 
fire designed to be placed in the interior of an inset coal-grate, 
and so transform the grate into a gas-grate; and high claims are 
put forward by the makers as regards its efficiency, convenience, 
and attractive appearance. 

All these grates have their standardized parts interchangeable, 
not only with each other, but with similarly standardized grates 
made by the other “ Radiation” firms. Taken both in detail and 
as a whole, this 1920 gas-grate catalogue may well be accorded 
the supremacy over all the firm’s previous seasonal programmes, 











Electrically Generated Gas.—Mr. J. G. Tooms, of Christiania, 
writes: In the “JournaL” of Oct. 20, you state the day may 
come when a means will be found of generating gas for town’s 
supply by means of electric current. I take it, therefore, that it 
will be of interest for you to learn that in Christiania we are com- 
mencing the erection of a full-scale vertical retort, in which the 
coal will be distilled by direct electricity. I hope in some months 
to be in a position to give particulars and results. 
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BRITISH ,;COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Sheffield Conference. . 


To-day we conclude the report of the proceedings at Sheffield 
on Oct. 19 and 20—under the presidency of Sir Robert Hadfield— 
by dealing with a few items of the programme which could not be 
covered in the report given last week, pp. 196 to 210. 


In the course of the Wednesday afternoon two papers on 
“Fuel Research” were contributed by Prof. John W. Cobb, 
C.B.E., B.Sc., F.1.C., and Prof. A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc. They 
were as follows: 


FUEL RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


By Joun W. Coss, Livesey Professor of Coal Gas and Fuel 
Industries in the University of Leeds. 


Research on fuel at the University of Leeds has for several 
reasons centred very specially on matters of interest to the gas 
industry. One is that. gaseous fuel is intrinsically so interesting, 
important, and attractive, from the very beginning, to any investi- 
gator seeking efficiency and cleanliness. In addition, there are 
special reasons which have determined, to some extent, the 
orientation of our services. 


LivEsEY CHAIR. 


The Livesey Chair at the University of Leeds was endowed by 
the gas industry as a fitting memorial to a great leader, who be- 
lieved in his day that sustained and patient research was a vital 
necessity for the continued success of his industry, and who not 
only held this belief, but acted uponit. Research on the problems 
of the gas industry, therefore, attaches naturally to the depart- 
ment over which the Livesey Professor presides, and which 
carries the stamp of that connection in its name—the Department 
of Coal Gas and Fuel Industries. In order that the co-operation 
of the industry should not cease with the endowment of the chair, 
but should continue to be effective, the gas industry, through the 
Institution of Gas Engineers and the Society of British Gas In- 
dustries, has always been represented by distinguished members 
on an Advisory Committee dealing with this particular depart- 
ment—so following a custom which the University had already 
established in connection with its other technical departments. 
This method of working had been found to be useful there; but 
nowhere has it been, I believe, more successful than in the Depart- 
ment of Coal Gas and Fuel Industries. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


There is another way in which the link between the industry 
and the university has been strengthened; and that is by direct 
co-operation between the representative councils of the gas in- 
dustry and the university, through a Joint Committee for the pur- 
pose of research. This Joint Committee of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers and the University of Leeds has been in existence 
since 1907, under the chairmanship of Professor Smithells, whose 
services in connection with it and with the whole process of co- 
operation between the industry and the university can hardly be 
over-valued. Investigation controlled by such a committee has 
the obvious advantage of drawing, through its members, upon 
experience of different kinds. It can secure that the choice of the 
work in the first instance shall be guided by the double appeal of 
technical value and scientific interest, and that, during the carry- 
ing out of the work, criticism and counsel shall be offered from 
different standpoints. The existence of the Research Committee 
has also the advantage of establishing confidence in the ranks of 
the industry that the expenditure, which must be incurred if re- 
search has to go on, is incurred to good purpose. At least once 
a year (at the June meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers), 
the Committee give an account of their stewardship by a full re- 
port on the work which has occupied attention during the pre- 
ceding twelve months—receiving praise or blame, deserved or 
undeserved. It is primarily of researches carried out under the 
auspices of this committee that I shall speak on this occasion, 
rather than more individual work. Their supervision is entrusted 
to the Livesey Professor ; but, particularly when work has to be 
carried on away from Leeds, it is plain that great responsibility 
must rest with the research chemists who are solely occupied 
upon it and who give up their whole time to it. It is thus one of 
our first cares to make a wise choice in the filling of these posts. 
In this respect, we believe we have been very fortunate; and 
I am certain that I am speaking for every member of the Com- 
mittee when I say that, in apportioning any credit due for the 
work carried out by us, and reported upon, a large share should 
be given to the men who have in succession held the post of Re- 
search Chemist to the Committee. 


Gas-HEATING RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


I think it will be generally agreed that the gas industry made a 
great ms in advance when it decided to act along with the Uni- 
versity of Leeds in giving scientific investigation to the position 
of the gas-fire; and the reports of the Joint Committee (the Gas 
Heating Research Committee) on this subject were not only 
interesting and useful in regard to the particular subject, but were 
a great testimony to the success attending this first example of 
co-operative research. The work was carried out while Prof. 
Bone held the Livesey chair—before my time, although I was 








able to give some little assistance in connection with it. Dr. 
Drugman was Research Chemist during the preliminary period, 
and later Dr. E. W. Smith, who at the meeting of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers in 1909, gave the first account of the method of 
determining the radiant efficiency of gas-fires which has since been 
known as the “ Leeds Method,” and has, in one form or another, 
come into such general use. One of the best evidences of the 
value of this piece of work is the extent to which makers of gas- 
fires since that time have established scientific departments of 
their own, which have not only served their firms, but have also 
made valuable contributions to technical literature. This is as 
it should be. A university laboratory may be, and we hope some- 
times is, a centre for the research of an industry. From it one 
can often attack the problems of interest to the industry as a 
whole. There is certain work of this kind which it is particularly 
fitted to perform; but it can only exercise its full usefulness when 
the men it trains pass out into the industry, and engage in the 
solution of the many special problems which inevitably present 
themselves to firms, companies, and gas authorities, and are likely 
to do so to an increasing extent. 


VENTILATION RESEARCH. 


The next piece of work which was taken up by the Committee 
was the study of ventilation in connection with gas-fires and 
lighting-burners. It was a recognition of the important principle 
that heating and ventilation are interdependent and should be 
considered together. The gas-fire, like the coal-fire, is the agent 
in any ordinary house (particularly a small house) upon which 
reliance is placed to effect ventilation; and no method of heating 
which ignores this necessity will survive. Thereisno doubt that, 
along with a mass of unfounded criticism rising out of mere pre- 
judice, there was an element of truth in some strictures which 
had been passed upon the older gas-fires, because they were con- 
structed with so smalla flue outlet, and generally so fixed that the 
ventilation provided was inadequate. It was, however, proved 
clearly by the work of the Ventilation Research Committee, which 
was Carried out under my supervision (with Mr. Harrison as Re- 
search Chemist), that this drawback could be easily removed. A 
special building was erected at the university—a room within a 
room—for the purpose of this inquiry, in which experiments could 
be carried out with the minimum of interference from fluctuating 
atmospheric conditions. It was then possible to obtain definite 
figures for the ventilating effect of gas-fires (and lighting burners) 
under specified conditions. It was conclusively tee for ex- 
ample, that a modern gas-fire burning 30 c.ft. of gas per hour 
could remove 10,000 c.ft. of air from a room per hour (or a smaller 

uantity if required), and this with the use of quite a short chimney 
due. It also became plain that in the design of rooms and flues, 
and in the fixing of gas-fires, careful consideration should be given 
to the resistances which might be interposed to the flow of air. 
Ventilation, however, can be overdone. The open fire exercises 
a cooling effect in a room by drawing cold air into it—particu- 
larly if it is a fire of low radiating power; and this is sometimes 
the first effect of lighting a fire. Mrs. Fishenden has shown that 
the large and uncontrolled draught of the ordinary coal fire is 
nainly responsible for its wastefulness. This inquiry of ours was 
stopped at a most interesting point by the war, just when we were 
transferring our attention from what one might call the figures for 
standard performance such as we obtained in our special build- 
ing, and were starting on a comparison with existing installations 
with a view to the possible correction of shortcomings. We are 
waiting an opportunity to resume this work. The reason we have 
not done so already is that the conditions imposed by the war 
upon the gas industry, and still operative in a changed form, 
brought to the front insistent questions of an entirely fundamental 
character. 

Gas EFFICIENCIES AND STANDARDS. 


The increasing necessity to save labour and fuel have made the 
Government see the wisdom of encouraging those methods of 
using fuel which make for coal conservation and economy; and 
they have, at any rate, taken one step in this direction, so far as 
the gas industry is concerned, by the removal of vexatious re- 
strictions which had ceased to serve any useful purpose. In 1916 
the Research Sub-Committee discussed this matter, and came to 
the conclusion that the old standards for gas could never in reason 
be re-imposed. They represented to the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers the pressing necessity which the industry was under of being 
able to form on a sound basis an opinion as to what the public 
gas supply ought to be, and what limitations should be imposed 
in the public interest. There was no consensus of opinion, well- 
founded or otherwise, in the industry at that time; and it was 
suggested that experiments should be set on foot at once on the 
relative thermal efficiency in use of different grades of gas, 

In 1917, the experiments were started; Mr. James W. Wood 
being appointed as Research Chemist. The Gas Investigation 
Committee of the Institution were appointed in order to deal with 
the many aspects which such an enquiry presented. We have 
had the assistance of the industry in carrying it out, particularly 
from the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department, who helped 
us in many ways—especially by placing us in a position to draw 
upon a large range of gas compositions for our experiments. 
When Sir George Beilby and the Fuel Research Board were 
called upon by the Board of Trade to advise them on new stan- 
dards for public gas supply, they found themselves in want of 
exactly the kind of information which we had set out to acquire; 
and when the Institution of Gas Engineers were asked for an 
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opinion, they were able after a little time not only to give one, but 
to give sound reasons along with it. 

I do not wish to enter into technical detail, but may say that 
the results of this work, which have formed the subject matter of 
three reports, can very roughly be summarized by saying that 
they provide an endorsement for the recommendation of the Fuel 
Research Board that the supply of heat units should be made the 
basis in charging for gas, and that wide ranges of calorific value 
should be allowed in order to permit of economical methods of 
manufacture without prejudice to public interest—a proviso being 
made, however, that whatever calorific value be chosen by the 
supplying company or authority the standard should be scrupu- 
lously examined and carefully maintained. It is proposed to 
check gas quality on the evidence of a recording gas calorimeter ; 
but it can probably be taken for granted that the authorities have 
not lost sight of the very great difficulties which have been en- 
countered in the past by all who have attempted to secure an 
entirely reliable and continuous record extending over any con- 
siderable period. The Research Sub-Committee have at present 
one or two instruments under careful test, because it is obviously 
desirable to know what are their excellencies and limitations. 


MANUFACTURING EFFICIENCIES. 


While this investigation was in progress, it became evident that 
bound up with it was the question of the relative economy in 
various processes of gas manufacture. The use of the most 
economical processes can only be brought about when it is known 
not only what are the relative efficiencies of different grades of gas 
in use, but also what are the relative economies of different 
methods of manufacture. In relation to the question of coal con- 
servation, the gas industry has a very strong position, arising 
largely out of the fact that carbonization is not a wasteful pro- 
cess, but is thermally efficient (relatively very efficient), yielding 
its three main products—gas, coal, and tar, with little thermal loss 
and useful bye-products at the same time. Its ultimate economy 
is heightened by the high efficiency which attaches to the use of 
gaseous as compared with solid fuel; but there is room for great 
advances. The difference is still too great between the price of 
a thermal unit in gas and in coal, although for many purposes, 
apart from considerations of cleanliness and convenience, the 
higher efficiency of gas in use makes the balance swing in its 
favour. The industry must, therefore, keep itself informed as to 
what can be done to improve the economy of its manufacturing 
processes. The Gas Investigation Committee realized this, and 
commissioned our Research Sub-Committee to take up work 
along those lines, and to commence by an investigation of the 
steaming process in continuous vertical retorts. 

Valuable facilities were offered by Mr. Lawrence Hislop and 
the Uddingston Gas Company, who placed their works at our 
disposal. Dr. A. Parker was the Research Chemist with two 
assistants ; and a report was issued at the meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers last June. It dealt not only with the 
increase of gas obtainable by steaming, but with the whole 
technical balance-sheets attaching to the process. The yields 
of different products were ascertained; a heat balance was drawn 
up; and chemical balance-sheets prepared showing in what 
form and quantity the carbon, nitrogen, and sulphur present in 
the original coal appeared in the products. With the range of 
steaming that we employed, the yield of gas per ton of coal 
was approximately doubled, and the heat units in the gas were 
increased from 5 to 8 millions. Steaming in a gas-retort may 
be regarded as the manufacture of water gas inside the retort; 
and it is both interesting and useful to know how the process 
compares with the manufacture of water gas in external gene- 
rators. Both methods aim at securing a larger proportion of 
the total heat of the coal in the gas by gasification of the fixed 
carbon. If the whole of the fixed carbon were so gasified we 
should, of course, arrive at what is known as complete gasification 
of the coal, on which some experiments were made at Uddingston, 
and were dealt with in the report upon the work. We are now 
engaged upon an investigation of the blue water gas process, and 
are hoping to produce balance-sheets for it similar to those 
already issued for steaming in vertical retorts. 


OXYGEN, 


On the same subject—economy in gas production, but not as 
work by the Research Sub-Committee—my colleague Mr. Hods- 
man and I have submitted a paper of a somewhat speculative 
character, entitled “ Oxygen in Gas Production.” The substance 
of its findings is that the cost of oxygen is almost certain to be 
very materially lessened in the near future, and that as soon as 
this happens a continuous process of gasifying coal with oxygen 
and steam is likely to be quite practicable, and to offer great 
economies, not only in thermal efficiency, which it is calculated 
May very well reach go p.ct., but in the cost of constructing and 
operating the plant. 

I will mention a paper which has been recently submitted in 
Switzerland by Herr H. Zollikofer, the Secretary of the Société 
Suisse de I’Industrie du Gaz et des Eaux, because it shows how 
special conditions come in to determine the most promising lines 
of advaace for different times and places. The author refers to 
the strong position of leadership which the British gas industry 
has regained in its determination for progress; deals with the 
Uddingston experiments, which he regards as of outstanding im- 
portance; and goes on to point out what special interest the pro- 
posals which Mr. Hodsman and I made in our paper, “ Oxygen 
in Gas Production,” have for Switzerland, where fuel is dear and 





water power available. He has inmind the production of oxygen 
at a very low cost by utilizing electrical energy produced by water 
eee during the night time—the oxygen to be afterwards used 
or gasification. The author, in a letter to me, says that their 
Association are making research to find out how far the proposed 
process is technically realizable; and my own view is that it is 
a great pity if we in this country do not take steps to put ourselves 
in a position where we can take advantage at once of the cheapen- 
ing of oxygen, as soon as it comes about, or even help to bring it 
about. 
Gas RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP. 


Any account of research at the University of Leeds would be 
incomplete without mentioning work that has been conducted by 
the holder of the Gas Research Fellowship. This fellowship is 
endowed by the gas industry, and is held for the prosecution of 
post-graduate research in gas chemistry. It was held in Pro- 
fessor Bone’s time by Mr. Forshaw, who worked on “ The 
Illuminating Efficiencies of Carbon Monoxide and Hydrogen, 
used in conjunction with the Incandescent Mantle,” and Dr. 
Hartley, whose subject was “ The Electrical Condition of Gold 
and Silver Surfaces during the Absorption of Gases and their 
Catalytic Combustion.” In 1913-14, Mr. Hollings held the 
fellowship ; and the results of the work done then were submitted 
by Mr. Hollings and myself to the Institution in the form of two 
papers—one entitled “Thermal Phenomena in Carbonization,” 
and the other “The Decomposition of the Volatile Products of 
Carbonization by Red-Hot Coke and Radiant Heat.” During 
the war the Gas Research Fellowship was not held; but Dr. 
Dufton collaborated with me in an honorary capacity, in a study 
of the decomposition of benzene and toluene at high tempera- 
tures. This was largely a continuation of Mr. Hollings’ work to 
two constituents of gas and tar which had assumed a very special 
importance. At the present time Mr. Monkhouse holds the Gas 
Research Fellowship, and is continuing the work with respect to 
ammonia. 

REFRACTORY MATERIALS. 


Mr. Houldsworth, my Research Assistant and Assistant Lec- 
turer in Refractory Materials, is occupied with the thermal ex- 
pansion and contraction of fire-bricks and other furnace materials, 
which, although not strictly speaking research on fuel, is so closely 
allied to it that I am, I hope, justified in mentioning it in this 
connection. 


This bird’s eye view of the fuel research carried out at the 
University of Leeds, and particularly during the last few years, 
will, I believe, be sufficient to indicate how closely it bears —_ 
problems in which the interests of the gas industry are far- 
reaching and vital. 





RESEARCH WORK ON GAS APPLIANCES AT 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
By Prof. A. H. BARKER. 


A general investigation of the efficiency of cooking appliances 
in common use was initiated some two years ago at the instance 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research ; and the 
matter was placed in the care of the writer. The object of these 
investigations, which at first had special reference to solid-fuel 
cooking ranges, was to afford some sort of guidance on matters of 
economy to the various housing committees, to enable them to 
select from a large number of fittings and appliances such as 
are suitable for adoption in housing schemes. At the instance 
of the British Commercial Gas Association, the authorities under- 
took later to extend these investigations to gas cooking appliances. 
The paper described in general terms the objects kept in view 
during the whole of the investigation, with special reference to gas 
appliances, so far as these can be considered separately. The 
principal objects were (1) to lay down some effective proposals for 
universal standards of efficiency, and (2) to develop general 
methods of test for all cooking appliances, so that comparisons 
between different appliances may be made on a much sounder 
basis than has been possible in the past. Tests are also being 
made with gas-fires. 

Accompanying the paper giving a full account of the problems 
met with, and the means adopted for solving them, Prof. Barker 
submitted a shorter paper, in which he pointed out that he has 
designed a plant for testing these things which appears to be satis- 
factory; and it would be very gratifying if such a plant were 
placed in the hands of different members of the gas industry up 
and down the country, to secure their comments upon it. The 
fittings described in the paper can be bought ready made. 

An extension of the work detailed by him which he has pro- 
posed is that the gas community shall lay down a country experi- 
mental station, which shall consist of a number, the more the 


. better, of cottages occupied by intelligent working-class people, 


and suitably equipped with meters and other simple instruments. 
It is the working class which has the future of this country in its 
hands in these matters. If you can make it more profitable for 
a working-class community to adopt gas entirely—that is, instead 
of solid fuel—then you have solved the problem of making the 
use of gas universal. 

In these experimental cottages, he suggests that there shall 
be a continuous series of trials and observations, under the most 
practical conditions, of appliances of all kinds, both gas and solid 
fuel, and electrical, for_a series of, purposes; and that there shall 
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be either one or two working-class women of suitable intelligence, 
attainments, and character, who shall spend a large part of their 
time in taking readings of meters in all the houses comprising the 
station, and notes of all kinds, from which it shall be possible to 
draw-up reports on the relative costs, labour involved, and other 
merits of these fittings for general use. The author hopes to be 
able to take a considerable part in this investigation. 

Precisely the information we want from this country experi- 
mental research station is this: What is the total consumption, 
the total labour involved, and what are the total relative annual 
costs and the total advantages and disadvantages of such and 
such arrangements of gas, of solid-fuel, or electric appliances, in 
such and such a private house, arranged in a particular manner, 
as compared with other arrangements. At present there is no 
man on earth who can tell you with any precision for instance 
what is the relative cost of gas as against solid-fuel cookery, nor 
what is the relative cost and amount of labour involved between 
(say) an open coal-fire and a gas-fire in a private house, between 
a gas-heated and a coke-fired boiler and a kitchen-range boiler. 

If such an installation is run for a very few years, it will be 
possible to give information to the public of a far more specific 
character than at the present day. 





VoTEs OF THANKS. 

Mr. Ropert Watson (Doncaster Gas Department), in moving a vote 
of thanks to the lecturers, said their contributions that afternoon had 
been extremely valuable, and had shown that the gas industry, curious 
as it might appear, was trying to secure economy for consumers by every 
improvement in the appliances for gas consumption. 

Mr. H. M. TuornTon, J.P., seconding the motion, which was carried, 

said he wished the lectures could have been delivered on the floor of 
the House of Commons, 
_ Mr. Racpo HALkeEtt, in moving a vote of thanks to the speakers 
in the various discussions on the papers submitted, said that after the 
extravagance of the war, the nation had to set itself to reduce costs ; 
and the papers had shown many ways in which economy could be 
effected. Undoubtedly a period of bad trade was before the country, 
and manufacturers could not do better than utilize the period by im- 
provement of their plant to produce in the most economical manner. 

The proposition was carried. 

Mrs. M. A. CLouDESLEY BRERETON moved a vote of thanks to the 
representatives of the Press who had attended the conference. 

Mr. F. W. GoopENouGH seconded the proposition. 

Alderman Hossow, in putting the motion to the meeting, said he had 
had a dose of American Press recently, and bad come back from 
America convinced of the vast superiority of the British Press over that 
which the Americans had or deserved. He hoped to be more appre- 
ciative of the British Press than he had been hitherto. 


VERTICAL RETORTS AT HAWICK. 


Dempster-Toogood Installation. 
There was a large gathering at the inauguration last Friday 
of the new carbonizing plant at the Hawick Gas-Works. The 


Hawick Gas Light Company have expended £35,000 on new 
vertical retorts, coal and coke handling plants, &c. The former 
is a continuous vertical retort installation on the ‘“ Dempster- 
Toogood” system. All arrangements for the inauguration were 
made by Mr. T. H. Armstrong (the Secretary and Treasurer) and 
Mr. J. D. Keillor (the Engineer and Manager). 

The function was carried out very successfully. Mr. J. W. 
Broadhead (Managing-Director of Messrs. Robert Dempster & 
Sons, Ltd., of Elland), stated that this was the first installation to 
be put into operation in Scotland of the ‘‘ Dempster-Toogood ” 
retorts. It would produce half-a-million c.ft. of gas per 24 hours. 
He presented a gold key to Ex-Provost John Melrose, C.B.E. 
(the Chairman of the Gas Company), who then formally brought 
the plant into use by switching-on the electric power. Much 
satisfaction was expressed at the new installation; and a tour of 
inspection of the works was made by those present. 

Lunch was served in the Tower Hotel, with Ex-Provost Mel- 
rose in the chair. Sheriff-Substitute M‘Calil proposed the toast 
of the Hawick Gas Light Company, and said that the Company 
had shown great enterprise. Mr. James Boyd Sime, a Director, 
proposed “ The Contractors,” and Mr. Broadhead, in reply, 
declared that to-day gas was undoubtedly more popular and in 
greater demand than it had ever been. 


[Since the above short report was put in type, we have been 
favoured by Messrs. Robert Dempster and Sons with full par- 
ticulars of the plant, opportunity of dealing with which will be 
taken in a later issue.—Eb. “ G. J.”] 














The programme for the opening meeting yesterday of the 
to2nd session of the Institution of Civil Engineers included an 
address by the President (Mr. John A. Brodie) and the presenta- 
tion of awards made by the Council for papers dealt with during 
the past session. 

_ The first visit of the session of the Scottish Junior Gas Asso- 
ciation (Eastern District) is to be on Saturday, the 13th inst., to 
the Kelty and Kinross Gas-Works. After the inspection at Kelty, 
the members will be conveyed by motor to Kinross, to view the 
works of their President (Mr. D. Campbell). Subsequently, there 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF 
GAS ENGINEERS. 


Meeting at Leeds. 
The One Hundred and Eighty-Eighth Quarterly Meeting of the 
Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers took place 
on Friday afternoon last, at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. Mr. E.H. 
Hupson (the President) occupied the chair; and there was an 
attendance of some eighty members. Mr. Hudson was supported 
by Mr. G. M. Lawrence, J.P., the Chairman of the Normanton Gas 
Company. 
LEEps Gas DEPARTMENT WoRKSHOPS. 
Prior to the meeting, the members paid a visit of inspection to 
the Leeds Corporation Gas Department’s workshops in Sovereign 
Street, where the scope and vastness of the work and the com- 
pleteness of organization greatly impressed the members. Par- 
ticular interest was taken in the method of registering and record- 
ing gas consumers and their appliances by exceptionally efficient 
utilization of the card-index system. 
CONDOLENCES. 
At the subsequent meeting, on the proposition of the President, 
votes of condolence were passed with the relatives of the late Mr. 
G. W. Houston, of Crewe, and the late Mr. Phillip Lancashire, of 
New Mills, Derbyshire. 
NEw MEMBERS. 

The following new members were elected: Messrs. Lewis Shaw, 
Rothwell; P. Wheeler, Leeds; and George G. Wilson, Whitwood 
Chemical Works, Normanton. 

APOLOGIES FOR ABSENCE. 


The Secretary (Mr. G. S. Frith) read a number of letters of 
apology for absence. 
THe New OFFICERS. 

The PrEsIDENT announced the result of the ballot for officers 

for the ensuing year, as follows: 

President.—Mr. Samuel Tagg, of Preston. 

Senior VicesPresident.—Mr. Harold Davis, of Chesterfield. 

Junior Vice-President.—Mr. R. E. Gibson, of Liverpool. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. T. Banbury Ball, of Rochdale. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. G. S. Frith, of Runcorn. 

Additions to the Committee—Mr. Thomas Brown, of Matlock ; 
Mr. William Rogerson, of Middleton; Mr. C. S. Shapley, 
of Leeds. 

Auditors.—Mr. Charles Potts, of Hyde; Mr. William Hill, of 
Stalybridge. 





Mr. C. S. SHapLey (Leeds) read the following paper : 
WORKSHOPS ORGANIZATION. 


Looking round for a subject of real interest, I thought that 
a brief description of our workshops at Leeds, and the organiza- 
tion appertaining thereto, would prove of sufficient importance to 
produce a helpful discussion—more especially if the paper were 
preceded by a visit to the workshops. 


IMPORTANCE OF EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION. 


The first thing it is necessary to observe is the importance 
of adequate and efficient organization. This cannot be over- 
emphasized. The subject is far-reaching, embracing most im- 
portant matters—such as conservation of man-power and material. 
It also conserves the profits that have been made in the retort- 
house, preventing their being dissipated through lack of control. 
Inadequate organization leads to waste of time, labour, and 
material, and entails heavy labour costs. The opportunity for 
waste will be apparent at once, when I tell that in the workshops 
alone we are paying in wages every week approximately £900. 
Inattention to detail culminates in slipshod work, and makes all 
the difference between a good and a bad balance-sheet. It is 
certain that, with the ever-increasing progress of our industry, 
more attention will be paid by all gas undertakings to workshop 
organization. This will enable the management to see that the 
gas passing through the meter is correctly measured. It is nota 
commercial proposition to make gas on the works, and trust to 
providence when it comes to measuring it for sale. 

Efficient organization may be defined asa wise and economical 
adaption of means to an end, and should be so arranged as to 
exclude waste, whether of time, material, or transport. The 
general scheme of things should be so devised as to obtain the 
maximum of effect at the minimum of cost. I do not for one 
moment pretend that we have yet attained perfection in Leeds. 
Feeling that there is always something better than we have yet 
reached, we are not simply marking time, but steadily moving to 
still greater efficiency. 

Tue WorKSHOPS. 


Speaking generally, the work has considerably outgrown the 
capacity of the workshops, Limitation of floor-space has re- 
sulted in the separation of our despatch department from the 
workshops by nearly a mile, which in itself is a great handicap. 
I therefore wish to take local arrangements simply as illustra- 
tions of what would otherwise be a rather abstract method of 





will be tea with Mr. Tully at the Green Hotel, 


dealing with the subject, 
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The workshops cover about 2944 sq. yds., and find employment 
for about 250 men. The shopsare all on the ground floor, greatly 
facilitating the handling of materials and apparatus. There is no 
need for any hoist, or for moving heavy articles from one storey 
to another. Work begun in one part of the shop is easily passed 
on for continuation and completion in its successive stages, with 
a minimum of manual labour, and consequently of working costs. 
The importance of this item will be evident when I say that in a 
normal year we deal with approximately 7183 meters, 1576 cookers, 
1342 fires and radiators, and 1000 lamps, besides other work of a 
more general character. 

TEsTING RETURNED METERS. 


After describing the card system by which meters are dealt 
with from the time of their purchase, Mr. Shapley said that all 
meters brought into the workshops for repair are first taken to the 
cleansing tanks to be washed, and then to thetesting-room. Here 
the meter is put through a registration test, in order to secure the 
necessary informatjon as to its condition, and to determine if the 
meter is in a fit condition to be re-issued without repair. The 
tests are all made at a pressure of 20-1oths; and the procedure 
for dry meters is as follows: The meter is tested at its rated 
capacity per hour, and the quantity to be put through is deter- 
mined by one revolution of the testing-dial. If at this speed the 
meter is found to be correct, another test is put through at the 
speed of half its rated capacity ; and, if still correct, a further test 
at quarter-speed, and a final test at the rate of 5 c.ft. per hour. 
Providing that the meter passes all the tests, a leakage test at 
50-1oths pressure is applied; and, if sound, the meter is then re- 
painted and booked into stock as a usable meter. A meter is 
rejected when it fails at any particular test; and no further tests 
are proceeded with. A label is attached, stating the result of the 
test, and why rejected, as a guidance for the repairer. 


METER REPAIRS. 


With meters up to the size of 10-light, a repairer is given six 
meters as a job, together with a time-sheet stating the maker’s 
name and numbers. The meter repairer then proceeds to open all 
six meters ; the slip that was attached in the test-room giving him 
some guidance as to the condition of the diaphragms. Repairs 
are, of course, restricted to accord with true economy. For in- 
stance, if a 3-light dry meter required a new case and new dia- 
phragms, it would not pay to repair it at all. It would therefore 
be condemned, and sent to the salvage shop. If, however, the 
case showed promise of a few years’ more life, and the diaphragms 
were bad, these would be replaced. Further, if a 3-light auto- 
matic meter came in with the attachment damaged, no attachment 
repair would be attempted. The damaged attachment would be 
taken out, a new side put on the meter, and it would then finish its 
life as an ordinary meter. So far as larger sized meters are con- 
cerned, if cases and diaphragms are in bad condition, but the 
valve plate and division plate are good, a new case and diaphragms 
are fitted. 

Tue DIAPHRAGM. 


Great care must be exercised in seeing that the diaphragms are 
maintained in the very highest state of efficiency. Faulty dia- 
phragms are likely to lead to such losses as would absolutely 
nullify the best working and administration in every other direc- 
tion. This led me to instal a diaphragm room. Heretofore we 
were dependent upon outside sources ; and consequently we never 
knew the actual condition of the diaphragms we received. In the 
diaphragm room the whole of the process of manufacture, from 
the raw material to the finished article, is carried out. It is matter 
for congratulation, and speaks well for the painstaking character 
of the workmanship, that the number of diaphragms spoilt in 
stitching is remarkably small. 


RE-TEST OF METERS. 


When the meter has been repaired, it is forwarded to the test- 
room, where it is subject to a 5-in. pressure test for soundness 
with a King’s gauge. If no leakage is found, the tester pro- 
ceeds with his test in accordance with the Board of Trade require- 
ments, at }-in. pressure, and when he has brought the meter 
registration within the range of error permitted, the meter is sent 
back to the repairer for the top to be soldered on. 


WET METERs. 


As regards wet meters, we have only a small percentage of 
these in Leeds. The expenditure on them is severely restricted, 
If the iron case is badly corroded, the whole meter is scrapped, 
and sent to the salvage stores. Here the drum is examined ; and 
if found to be in a sound condition, it is put into stock, and may 
be used for another meter found to be faulty in the opposite direc- 
tion—viz., where the case is sound and the drum imperfect. No 
new drums or cases are purchased for wet-meter repairs. 


PAINTING. 


On the completion of repairs and testing, the meter goes to the 
paint-shop. Here the painting of all appliances is done by means 
of a paint-spraying plant, consisting of a water-cooled air com- 
pressor capable of delivering 10 c.ft. of air per minute, a main air- 
receiving tank, an exhaust fan for exhausting paint-laden atmos- 
phere, capable of removing 8500 c.ft. per minute, a 3 ft. 3 in. dia- 
meter turntable for large meters, cookers, and radiators, a 12-in. 
diameter turntable for small meters and gas-fires, and a double 
spraying machine, fitted with two paint-pots and two sprayers, 
enabling two men to work together. This plant has been fixed 





about eighteen months, and is worked by one man with occasional 





assistance. During September (which, owing to holidays, is one 
of the lightest months) no less than 1000 meters were painted by 
this spraying plant, with a considerable saving in labour costs 
and paint over the old brush method. In addition to this,a much 
better finish is obtained. 


Gas-CookerR REPAIRS. 


Gas-cookers are received in various conditions—some only 
soiled, others filthy. For the last-mentioned four cast-iron tanks 
are fitted in the stove-shop, two containing hot water, and the 
others a strong solution of caustic soda. Above the tanks a light 
rail is fixed to facilitate the handling of apparatus. The tanks are 
heated in summer by gas, and in the winter by a steam-pipe from 
the boiler serving the works. The dirty cooker is elevated by 
blocks and chains, and run over a tank containing caustic soda, 
into which it is lowered. After remaining in pickle for a time, it 
is drawn out and run forward into the next tank, which contains 
hot water, where it is swilled, and afterwards allowed to dry. 
The cooker is then taken to pieces, re-built, and the linings re- 
packed with new slag wool. The next step is to the paint-shop, 
where it is sprayed with an air-drying black, with the exception 
of the parts which come into contact with the heat. These are 
dipped in vats, and allowed to drip, before stoving. After being 
re-blacked, the burners are fitted-in and tested. Our practice is 
to fit all cookers with both gas and air adjusters. One man is 
responsible for this, and for testing all cookers before they leave 
the works. Cookers only soiled are washed-out with caustic 
solution and hot water, and are not taken to pieces. After this, 
they follow the same process as the others. 


ELeEcTRO-PLATING PLANT. 


In Leeds, we receive back into our shops a large number of 
cooker-tins, soiled, but capable of a further number of years’ 
life. Owing to the high price of these tins, I decided to instal a 
plant for re-tinning them, and was fortunate enough to pick-up a 
good second-hand plant from a munition works. It consists of 
a 5-volt dynamo, resistance board, acid bath, scouring tanks, 
drying tanks, and two plating vats. Our practice is to accumu- 
late a number of pans and grids, and to run the plant until all 
are re-tinned. In the winter time, we heat the solution by steam 
from the heating apparatus. This probably lets-down the solution 
somewhat, but it is cheaper than using gas. In the summer, of 
course, gas is used. The cost of re-tinning, after making allow- 
ance for interest on and depreciation of plant, works out at less 
than one-quarter the price of new tins. 


Gas-FirE AND RADIATOR REPAIRS. 


It is our endeavour to renovate second-hand gas-fires, and 
make them equal to new. We realize that this is an appliance 
which is usually fixed in the best rooms, and consequently must 
have a good appearance. Unfortunately, there are consumers who 
will attempt to touch up gas-fires themselves—usually applying 
an air-drying black—and as a result the ironwork has an uneven 
surface. In such cases, we take out the fire-brick and burner, 
and place the frame in the caustic solution tank. This removes 
the old coating ; and after a wash-down the frame is sent into the 
paint-shop. In the meantime, the brick is washed with a weak 
mixture of Tamac and water, which gives it a new appearance, 
In the case of a split brick, the pieces are also joined with Tamac. 
When the frame has been sprayed with a stoving black and stoved, 
it is sent back into the repairing shop, the brick and burner re- 
fitted, tested, and then forwarded to the stores. When a gas-fire 
is only slightly soiled, it is repainted, the brick cleaned, the burner 
tested, and the fire sent into the stores. 

In dealing with repairs to radiators, our process is to remove 
the gauges and valves, clean the column with a wire brush, and 
then forward to the paint-shop. Here the radiator loops are 
beautifully enamelled in a stove which was built by our own 
workpeople, and is capable of holding ten radiators at one time. 
This stove was erected in order to be able to turn out second- 
hand gas-fires, radiators, and cookers equal to new. In order to 
bring the cost of working the stove down to the absolute mini- 
mum, the gas used in testing automatic meter attachments in the 
test-room is conveyed across the shop so as to heat the stove. 
Arrangements are made for a duplicate supply, so that other gas 
can be turned on should the supply from the test-room fail. We 
find that 75 p.ct. of the gas used in heating the stove is obtained 
from the test-room. After being stoved, the radiator is fitted 
with the gauges and valve, new gauge-glass washers, and valve 
discs. Water is then put in; and it is tested with gas, in order to 
ascertain that the joints are sound. This process also applies to 
gas-heated steam radiators. Hot-air radiators have the tubes 
cleaned out and re-blacked. Any broken glasses are renewed; 
the burners are re-fitted and tested; and the radiator made once 
again ready for use. 


REPAIRS TO STREET LANTERNS. 


This branch of work has only recently come into our depart- 
ment. Previously it was carried out in another building, under 
a separate Committee. Lanterns badly damaged are scrapped; 
the good parts being taken out and used up in repairing those 
only slightly damaged. After repairing and painting, the lanterns 
are hung-up unglazed until wanted ; only a small stock being kept 
glazed for replacement. This section at the present time is busily 
engaged. Leeds, in common with other towns, during the war 
was only partially lighted. Owing to shortage of store room, it 
was impossible to bring in all the unlighted lanterns ; and a large 
number of these have been wilfully and badly broken. All the 
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unlighted lanterns are being brought into the shop for examina- 
tion and repair. 
SALVAGE. 


All material and appliances scrapped are sent to the salvage 
shop. Here everything is broken-down, and parts likely to come 
in useful for repairs are dismantled and sent into the stores. The 
various metals are sorted out, and prepared for sale, with the ex- 
ception of the wet-meter drums. These are allowed to accumu- 
late for a time, and are eventually melted down into ingots, and 
sent into the stores to be used for solder making. The tinsmith’s 
shop is swept twice daily, and the sweepings sent to the salvage 
department. These are eventually melted down; and the solder 
which has been dropped on the floor in the process of opening-up 
meters and other work, is thereby recovered. 


Brass FINISHING AND SHEET-METAL WorK. 


Time will not permit me to more than mention the work of our 
brass finishers, who carry out a variety of tasks, ranging from the 
repair of main-cocks to those of motor-car parts, or our sheet- 
metal workers, who are engaged in the routine business of such 
workshops, in addition to a great many other jobs for the works 
and district. 

THE PERSONAL FAcToR. 


A short account of the clerical side of the business was then 
given by the author, who explained the very complete card system 
which has been adapted to the needs of the case. The author 
then concluded: I have endeavoured to take you through the 
whole of our working system. Now I would like to impress upon 
you what is, in my opinion, the greatest asset to successful 
management and organization—namely, the personal factor. 
How can this personal factor best besecured? In the first place, 
by getting into personal touch, and being always accessible 
through the proper channels at the right time and place, with a 
fixed determination to mete out fair treatment and consideration. 
My experience is that, thus treated, the great majority of work- 
men _ respond very well, and enter into a spirit of co-operation. 
In dealing with the staff, this same personal factor is still more 
important, as the staff are almost entirely responsible for the good 
working and carrying out of these ideals. The head of the de- 
partment must be the right man in the right place. He should, 
through his administration, be able to feel that he is a trusted and 
responsible person with an important position in life to fill, with 
always the opportunily of showing his individuality. Environ- 
ment, too, is a great factor. If the offices and workshops are well 
ordered, bright, and reasonably comfortable, this order and cheer- 
fulness will be reflected in the employees. Working on these lines, 
you can confidently expect successful results. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Presipent (Mr. E. H. Hudson) observed that the meeting had 
listened to a highly interesting paper. To many of the members, the 
Leeds workshops had shown themselves to be quite novel in their 
organization and in the phases of work they had to do. To one in 
charge of an undertaking as his (the President’s) own, it struck him 
as being impossible to attain to such perfection as there was in the 
Leeds workshops. The magnitude of the work of the Leeds Gas 
Department enabled Mr. Shapley to organize such a system of work- 
shops, to the great benefit of his department, which was perhaps 
beyond the possibilities of many works. At the same time, the inspec- 
tion suggested a thought as to whether, by combination of some kind, 
many of the smaller works might not achieve some similar success. 
This, —_, was a thought which the members might take away 
from the meeting and develop at their leisure. The points which had 
struck his attention very much, both in the workshops and in the 
paper, were economy and salvage. They all knew that salvage was 
profit; and when they came fe consider the amount of salvage at 
most works, they realized what a tremendous amount of waste there 
must be at many places. Beyond the general work of repairs, &c., the 
most profitable item which had impressed itself on his mind was that 
of the retinning of utensils for the cooking appliances, Mr. Shapley 
thought this was done at a tithe of the cost of new tins, yet in the 
works the retinned utensils appeared to be perfectly new. 

Mr. H. E. Copp (Hull) said he was afraid they in the gas profes- 
sion were rather liable to work in what one might almost call a 
vicious circle of limited ideas. A short time ago his undertaking had 
a somewhat similar, though much less pretentious, workshop at Hull ; 
but it was destroyed by fire, and he had now the job of creating some- 
thing new. The keynote of the Leeds establishment seemed to be its 
efficiency. He had himself once had a nickname, of which he was 
rather proud than otherwise. He was called ‘‘ Old Efficiency.’’ He 
did not object to suchaname. Hedid like efficiency ; and he liked to 
scrap everything that did not fulfil its purpose properly. Mr. Shapley, 
in his paper, had dwelt very properly on the personal element. There 
was no doubt that workmen would respond to the keynote of. efficiency 
where they were in proper and happy surroundings. 

Mr. S. Mrunier (Stockport) said that at his own undertaking he 
worked very much on a similar system to that adopted by Mr. Shapley. 
Some years ago he had had the opportunity of starting a new works ; 
and he took advantage of this to lay-out what he thought was a proper 
method of dealing with stoves, meters, &c, They had similar appli- 
ances and workings to those of Leeds, even to the re-tinning process; 
and they certainly found this process of great benefit. They did, how- 
ever, experience one or two points of difficulty, even under such a sys- 
tem. One was in regard to the collection and delivery of appliances. 
They did it by motor van, as in the case of Leeds; but he wondered 
had Mr. Shapley thought of the fact that, however careful they might 
be in arranging economies, the human element stepped in, and they 
found the vans sometimes coming back very lightly loaded, He was 


various districts, bring the appliances to one district centre, and then 
send them on to the works. As to checking fitters’ sheets, had Mr. 
Shapley considered the human element in the matter of the certifica- 
tion of the actual time the man did occupy on the consumer’s premises ? 
On the cards at Stockport, they had an additional place for the signa- 
ture of the consumer, certifying that the times put down by the man in 
respect of arriving and leaving were correct. He asked the proportions 
of the various oils and black lead used by Mr. Shapley. He was glad 
to learn that Mr. Shapley had solved the salvage difficulty, which they 
in Stockport had not yet done. Undoubtedly, the amount of waste 
which went on in a distribution department was enormous; and unless 
they had a very clear-cut policy to enable them to cover this—had men 
responsible for examining everything that came in, and putting into 
scrap all that was not repairable except at very heavy cost—then they 
must lose money. He believed some of them lost more money than 
they were aware of. At least 70 p.ct. of the material which came in 
was re-usable with very slight attention, The remainder should be 
turned into money. 

Mr. R. E. Grsson (Liverpool) said at his undertaking they repaired 
and also made their ordinary meters. He had been greatly struck 
with the magnitude of the work in this and other departments at the 
Leeds workshops. Though his undertaking made all their own ordi- 
nary meters, and repaired a large proportion of the others, they did 
not employ thé number of men that Mr. Shapley did. He could only 
attribute this to the fact that at Liverpool they used wet meters 
for the ordinary consumers, whereas Mr. Shapley had “ gone dry.” 
[Laughter.] In a reference to automatic meters, the paper stated 
that, when the attachment became damaged, the meter was turned 
into an ordinary meter. He didnot quite see why this should be done, 
if there was not very much wrong with the attachment. In regard to 
the diaphragms, in Liverpool they purchased theirs; and he fully 
believed that Mr. Shapley’s method of having them made by the 
department was the better. He noticed that Mr. Shapley had fixed 
cookers with gas and air adapters. He wished they had air adapters 
in Liverpool. Their quality varied a good deal, owing to the large 
percentage of water gas which they had to deliver; and they had 
trouble with their cookers. They were carrying out re-tinning on 
exactly the same lines as Mr. Shapley, and with similar plant, and 
found it a very great saving. In regard to the testing of meters, he 
noticed Mr. Shapley said he had them cleaned before testing. It 
rather seemed to him that it would be preferable to leave them un- 
cleaned. There was often a disputed account ; and it was essential to 
test the meter, as far as possible, under the conditions in which it had 
been working. 

Mr. H. E. Boor (York) observed that, with regard to workmen, he 
thought any attempt to check times, &c., almost put men on their 
metal to “do” the management if and when the chance occurred. It 
was possible to go too far in organizing on that side; and they might 
do better by getting the goodwill of the men not to waste their time 
or adopt “ca’ canny” methods. The magnitude of the Leeds work- 
shops was no less astonishing than the appearance of orderly working 
everywhere. On the matter of air and gas adjusters, he well remem- 
bered his own strong opposition to the idea some years ago; but the 
war had altered a good many ideas. As to the testing of meters, he 
had found it very valuable, on disputed accounts, to test the meters 
in situ. 

Mr. Harotp Davies (Chesterfield) said he took it the workshops in 
Leeds Mr. Shapley had established for the three prime purposes of 
economy, efficiency, and accuracy. He, it seemed, was spending £900 
per week in wages in that place alone, and was dealing with 11,000 
pieces of apparatus a year—an average cost of about £4 per piece. 
This might seem rather a high figure; but he believed they would all 
be satisfied that Mr. Shapley had done the best possible in the cir- 
cumstances. They saw in the workshops a real example of efficiency, 
economy, and accuracy. It might be desirable, however, if Mr. 
Shapley would amplify the particulars of the various things the work- 
shops dealt with, besides those which had been particularly mentioned 
in the paper. It would be seen really that the cost was materially 
reduced by these other things. 

Mr. H. R. S. Wittiams (Altrincham) said he had been for some 
time considering the subject of wet meters. He had formerly been 
connected with an undertaking which used only wet meters, where 
their unaccounted-for gas never exceeded 24 p.ct. The price of the 
wet meter new, as compared with the dry, was considerably higher ; 
but when they considered that they could work a wet meter up to 
thirty years with only trifling repairs, the question occurred to him as 
to whether it was not about time for wet meters to come into use again. 
Dry meters needed a great deal of attention to make sure they were 
registering correctly. Had Mr. Shapley any figures which had induced 
him to oust wet meters in favour of dry ? 

Mr. F. H. Rosinson (Harrogate) asked if Mr. Shapley had any 
great difficulty disposing of the spent liquor from the caustic tanks. 

Mr. W. D. Hexps (Leeds) begged permission, as one connected 
with a firm of apparatus makers rather than gas makers, to say a few 
words in appreciation of the paper and of the visit to the workshops. 
This was the first meeting of the Manchester Institution at which he 
had been present for many years. For thirty years he had watched 
the management of the Leeds Corporation Gas Department; and he 
believed to-day they could safely say it had been upward and onward 
throughout those years. They had that day seen in the workshops ad- 
vancements second to none. He entirely agreed with Mr. Bloor that 
consumers were far more satisfied when meters were tested in their 
own houses. In regard to wet and dry meters, he had been a wet- 
meter man all his life; and he was yet. Four or five years ago his 
firm had decided to make no more wet meters. He believed that if 

Mr, Williams went in for the re-adoption of wet meters, he would find 

that anything up to 50 p.ct. of his index-takers would be applying for 

jobs elsewhere. It was not the fault of the wet meter that it had been 
discarded, but was due to the complaints of the index-takers. Work- 
men to-day wanted as much money as possible for their work, but not 
so much work as possible for their money. The wet meter gave them 
some little extra work as against the dry meter ; and if members inquired 
of consumers they would find that the index-takers had been the advo- 





trying to work-out a system now by which they would collect in 


cates of the dry meter for years past. Though, as he had said, 
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he was himself favourable to wet meters, he did not think the industry 
would ever get them in again. 

Mr. SHaPLEy, in replying to the discussion, said Mr. Meunier had 
raised a very important point in the matter of transport. It would be 
impossible to touch fully on this and some other matters in the time 
at disposal. At Leeds they had a very full transport service. They 
had five motor vans of varying capacity in connection with the work- 
shop. They had a special transport clerk who arranged the loads to 
take-up as far as possible any one district. In a department such as 
delivery on the distribution side, no doubt there were unavoidahle 
items of waste. The cost of taking a cooker-tin to a house, if this was 
the only item in the district, would, of course, run out rather high ; but 
as far as possible, and allowing for the human element mentioned, the 
Leeds transport side was arranged with a view to the greatest economy. 
In respect of the checking of fitters’ sheets, he was inclined to agree 
with Mr. Bloor. At Leeds, however, they did havesomecheck. They 
selected a proportion of sheets each week, and had them checked by 
the foreman. This was as far as they went at present. 

Mr. Meounier said the checking was a point which cut both ways. 
There were certain jobs done by the gas department men which the 
consumer would have to pay for. If the consumer signed the time- 
sheet, there could be no cavilling about the charge. 

Mr. Suapey agreed that there was something in Mr. Meunier’s idea ; 
but even then the certificate might be signed merely by a servant at 
the house, and might be quite unreliable. As regarded meters, it was 
true that in Leeds they were all dry at present. Their leakage 
account for last year was only 5 p.ct., on a mileage of something like 
1200, He did not think this was bad. They were hopeful of reducing 
even this by care in the diaphragm making room. Mr. Gibson men- 
tioned the fact that meters were cleaned before being tested. Chiefly 
he was speaking of exterior cleaning. The men who did this work 
were a superior Class of men; and they did not like to have to handle 
meters which were in a filthy condition. The outside was scrubbed, so 
that neither the men nor the test-room got intoa mess. In answer to 
Mr. Davies’ question as to the cost of working the shops, the paper, 
of course, had not covered all the ground. The work included street 
lighting complaints, fixing of incandescent burners and outside appli- 
ances, and other features, besides the things specially mentioned in the 
paper, They found their expenses were slightly under what they could 
get the meters repaired for by the manufacturers ; and, with all due 
respect to anybody who might be present who was connected with 
makers and repairers, he believed they got rather better work. In 
regard to disputed accounts, there was much to be said for testing the 
meters in situ ; but Mr. Bloor would be aware, of course, that disputed 
meters must be tested by the official inspector. Examination in situ 
could only be done as a preliminary. 

Mr. Boor (interposing) said his department tested in sit:, made a 
report, and informed the customer that if he or she desired the meter 
tested by the official tester, and the Company was found to be wrong, 
they would pay the cost of the official testing. In practically no case 
had they had to send to the official tester. Perhaps Mr. Shapley had 
rather misunderstood him. When hesaid disputed meters, he did not 
mean cases of going to the extreme length. He had found it most 
useful and illuminating to let two or three men go round street by 
street and test meters now and again. 

Mr, SHapuey said he quite agreed with Mr. Bloor, and would cer- 
tainly consider his suggestion. Mr. Williams had mentioned the 
question of wet and dry meters; but he thought this had practically 
been covered in the discussion and the reply. He would like to pay 
testimony to the very excellent staff he had at Leeds. Without such 
a staff, they could not carry on as they were doing. The staff had 
backed him up on every possible occasion. 

VoTE oF THANKS TO THE LEEDS CORPORATION. 

The PreEsIDENT, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Shapley 
and to the Leeds Gas Committee and the staff for the way in 
which they had provided for the welfare of the members that day, 
said the Committee had generously thrown open the workshops 
to inspection, and Mr. Shapley had given his experience of the 
working of these shops. They would all go home and dwell on 
the matters presented to the meeting, and would profit thereby. 
When he had suggested to Mr. Shapley that he would like to 
invite the Manchester Institution to come to Leeds, he had most 
readily acquiesced to do all he could for the benefit of the mem- 
bers. He (Mr. Hudson) was only sorry that he had been unable 
to invite the Institution to Normanton ; but while Normanton was 
quite a good mining town, it was not a good place to entertain a 
body of visitors. . 

Mr. BLoor seconded the vote of thanks; and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. SHaPLey, in replying on behalf of the Gas Committee as 
well as on his own behalf, expressed the regret of the Chairman 
of the Committee at absence, owing tohis being in London. The 
other members of the Committee were all very busily engaged in 
the last days’ activities in connection with this year’s municipal 
elections. : 

Mr. WALTER Hote replied on behalf of the staff (in the absence 
of Mr. Went, the Manager of the workshops), and said it had 
been a real delight to have the members of the Manchester Insti- 
tution in Leeds. 


THE GUESTS OF THE NORMANTON GAs COMPANY. 


The members afterwards had tea at the Queen’s Hotel, as the 
guests of the Chairman (Mr. G. M. Lawrence, J.P.) and Directors 
of the Normanton Gas Company. 








A fire which broke out in the screening-room and coke-house 
of the Prospect Street plant of the Citizens’ Gas Company, In- 
dianapolis, destroyed large quantities of coke, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $50,000. The fire was discovered at the top of the 
coke-house, a three-storey corrugated iron structure. The origin 
of the fire it is believed was a spark from electric wires. 





MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


Autumn Meeting. 

The Autumn General Meeting of the Association was held at 
the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday last. The chair was 
taken by Mr. James R. Durr, of Banbury (the President); and 
there was a representative attendance. 


The following were elected members: Mr. C. F. Tooby, of 
Coventry, and Mr. C. F. Rendle, of Redditch. 

The PreEsIpENT intimated that no names had been submitted 
for the various positions that would fall vacant on the Commit- 
tee; and it was therefore recommended that at the meeting early 
in the new year the following appointments should be made: 

President : Mr. James Paterson, of Cheltenham. 

Vice-President : Mr. W.M. Valon, of Stafford. 

Committee : Messrs. W. E. Caton, of Oxford; P. N. Langford, 
of Coventry ; and W. G. S. Cranmer, of Willenhall. 

“Auditors: Mr. F. C. Briggs, of Dudley, and Mr. F. Key, of 
Lichfield. 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. T. Thornton, of Rowley Regis. 

Hon. Treasurer : Mr. W. R. Cooper, of Banbury. 


Authority to submit these names was given, on the motion of 
Mr. W. S. Mortanp, of Gloucester, seconded by Mr. H. Hap- 
Dock, of Atherstone. 

The PREsIDENT said the members would probably have noticed 
that Mr. Thornton had consented to take over the secretarial 
duties of the Association. Hewassorry to say that Mr. Cranmer 
had found it necessary to resign, which they regretted very much 
indeed. The Association was greatly obliged to Mr. Cranmer for 
the way in which he had carried on the office of Secretary for 
the past seven years. He (the President) had great pleasure in 
proposing that a very hearty vote of thanks be accorded him for 
his valuable work on behalf of the Association. 

Mr. Paterson, in seconding, said those of them who had had 
the duty placed upon them of acting as Secretaries of such Asso- 
ciations knew that a vast amount of wark was entailed by these 
posts, and also that there must be brought into the task more 
than work itself. Mr. Cranmer had shown all the other qualities 
which were wanted in addition to the actual work. His courtesy 
to the members, and his care on their behalf, together with the 
tactful way he made arrangements tor meetings, especially during 
the war, called for their sincere appreciation. 

The vote was enthusiastically carried. 

Mr. CranMER, in acknowledgment, said he was not giving up 
the secretaryship with any amount of pleasure, because the work 
had always been interesting to him, and he knew very well that 
he should miss it. At the same time, he felt that he was not now 
able to do the work full justice; and he considered that it was 
about time that someone else took on the work. He did not think 
a Secretary should remain in office too long, as it was desirable 
that fresh blood and new ideas should be introduced. 

The PreEsipENT informed the meeting that the fund on behalf 
of Mr. R. Thomas, of Droitwich, amounted to £80 16s., including 
the ten guineas which the Committee recommended from the 
Association. 

The donation was readily confirmed. 


The Secretary stated that there were 54 yearly subscriptions 
outstanding; and the President urged members to pay more 


promptly, as otherwise it entailed a good deal of extra work by 
the Secretary. 





INDUSTRIAL FURNACES. 

A paper, illustrated by lantern slides, was read by Dr. C. M. 
Walter, of Birmingham, the object of which was to describe the 
principles on which the various forms of muffle and oven furnaces 
operate; and, secondly, tocompare the relative merits of each par- 
ticular type of furnace for a given process, and incidentally to 
outline the direction in which developments are likely to take 
place in the future, with a view to increasing the working efficien- 
cies at present obtainable. 

It is now realized that in many industrial operations where the 
heat-treatment work has to be carried out, a considerable saving 
of fuel might be effected by the employment of some of the more 
modern types of furnace plant which are now available, and which 
undoubtedly are still capable of further improvement. 

Having reviewed the principles on which depend the transfer of 
heat from the fuel to the working chamber of a furnace, the main 
organs which in combination form the complete furnace were 
enumerated by the author, and their functions described. From 
this he went on to refer to the operation of direct-fired furnaces, 
and gas-furnaces with separate or “ built-in” producers employ- 
ing recuperators. Thereafter he dealt with the subject of 


FuRNACE EFFICIENCIES. 


The efficiency of a furnace has for a long time been a much 
vexed question; and even to-day it would appear that a satis- 
factory basis on which the performances of different makes of 
furnaces can be compared has yet to be formulated. When 
speaking of efficiencies, one usually is interested in the efficiency 
of the operation carried out in the furnace, which will be the ratio 
of the heat usefully employed in the heating of the work to the 
total heat supplied. However satisfactory this may appear from 
a practical point of view, it does not provide a basis on which the 
efficiency of the furnace from the point of view of total heat 
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utilizéd in the working chamber can be computed, as it will easily 
‘be understood that the working efficiency will depend both on the 
nature of the load and its character and distribution—in other 
words, on the nature of the load with regard to its-conductivity 
for heat. 

One basis which has been suggested, and which would appear 
perfectly rational, is the efficiency obtainable on a basis of the 
total heat utilized (irrespective of whetherit is employed for heat- 
ing work or for overcoming the conduction and radiation losses 
in the working chamber) compared with the total heat supplied 
by the combustion of the fuel. This forms a basis which is in- 

dependent of the nature of load, and, for a given type of furnace, 
has many advantages, as it affords a true representation of the 
perosesaage of heat which is imparted to everything within the 
urnace-chamber, including the heat radiator, or conducted from 
the brickwork of the chamber itself, and can be estimated froma 
knowledge of the calorific value of the fuel and the temperature 
and composition of the waste gases at the outlet-flues from the 
heating chamber. 

Where the efficiency is based on the heat expended in doing 
useful work, I would wish to point out that it is absolutely essen- 
tial, in computing the total heat given-up to the work, that the 
total heat of the particular material over the working tempera- 
tures employed be used, instead of the product of the specific 
heat at ordinary temperatures, and the rise in temperature, as the 
latter estimation does not take into account the increase in 
the specific heat of metals at the higher temperatures, and is 
likely to lead to very serious errors. 


FuRNACES IN WHICH Town GAS OR OTHER HIGH-GRADE 
Gas 1s EMPLOYED. 


Furnaces coming under this heading may practically speaking 
be divided into two classes as follows: 

(1) Furnaces required for annealing, reheating, and other pro- 
cesses, where only intermittent heating for short periods is 
necessary; the period of heating ranging from a few hours 
up to a full working day. 

(2) Furnaces where the heating process is a continuous one, 
occupying long periods, and involving continuous running 
of the furnace day and night, as in the case of such work 
as the annealing of strip metal, billet metal, and other 
similar processes. 

In the case of furnaces coming under Class 1, where it is neces- 
sary that the design should be such that the required temperatures 
can be quickly and readily obtained, and where usually on this 
account the brickwork is reduced to a minimum, these are fired 
either direct or with counter-current regeneration of secondary 
air. In many cases a small direct-fired furnace in which the 
secondary air is pre-heated by passing through flues arranged in 
the bed of the furnace, is found to give very satisfactory results, 
and at the same time does not involve a large capital outlay; and 
though such a system is by no means the most economical from 
the point of view of fuel economy, nevertheless, from a consid- 
eration of first cost, simplicity of manipulation, ease of control, 
and speed of heating-up to any required temperature to (say) 
goo® C., it is found to favourably compete with many other types 
of furnaces in which regenerative systems are employed. 

In operations where the period of heating is extended over 
several hours, and also where the furnaces employed are larger 
in dimensions, the direct-fired furnace, with a counter-current 
system of recuperative setting, may be employed. With such a 
design, the secondary air is pre-heated by the waste gases, which, 
of course, leads to a considerable increase in fuel efficiency, but 
at the same time entails increased capital outlay. 

Further, in furnaces of this type, the period required for heat- 
ing-up to the requisite temperature is much longer than in the 
case of the direct-fired furnace referred to above, owing to the 
increased mass of brickwork which is necessary in the construc- 
tion of the recuperative setting. It will thus be seen that the most 
suitable furnace for a given operation must depend, in the first 
place, on the working temperature; secondly, on the time during 
which the operation lasts ; and, finally, on the size of the furnace 
which is required. As regards the fuel consumption in the case 
of the direct-fired furnace in which the pre-heating of the air is 
not carried out by waste gases, it is found that for each square 
foot of interior heating surface of the oven employed, about 11,000 
B.Th.U. per hour are required for heating-up to a temperature 
of 800° C. in one hour. The consumption for maintaining this 
temperature under load approximates to 4500 B.Th.U. per hour 
per square foot of heating surface. 

Where a furnace fitted with recuperators is employed, in which 
the secondary air used for combustion is pre-heated by means of 
waste gases, a saving of fuel of as much as 35 to 40 p.ct. can 
be effected in the complete operation of heating-up the load and 
maintaining at some pre-determined temperature over that used 
in the case of a direct-fired furnace. 

When dealing with furnaces coming under Class 2, where the 
operation of heating is prolonged, and the process is not intermit- 
tent in its nature, it becomes at once imperative to use a furnace 
designed primarily for high fuel efficiencies. Such a furnace 
would be used, as previously mentioned, for the annealing of billet 
and strip metal and similar classes of work, where temperatures 
up to (say) 800° C, are required, and also for the firing of ceramic 
ware, enamels, and other high-temperature work, where tem- 
peratures perhaps up to 2000°C. are necessary. In such de- 


of waste gases is a sine quad non, if high efficiencies are to be 
obtained; and in cases where the higher temperatures are neces- 
sary, it becomes essential to pre-heat the air to the maximum 
temperature, as it will be understood that only by this means is it 
possible to obtain temperatures of this nature. 

The regenerative work must, therefore, be massively construc- 
ted, and designed for the greatest possible heat capacity ; and, if 
necessary, the pre-heating might be done in a separate recupe- 
rator, through which the waste gases pass on leaving the hearth 
of the furnace, prior to their entry into the waste-gas flues. Such 
recuperators would be used in pairs, and alternately, in the first 
place, for extracting the heat from the waste gases, and, secondly, 
for giving-up the heat thus recuperated to the air used for the 
combustion of the gas. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that during a test 
recently carried out by the author on a furnace of this type, 54 in. 
long by 32 in. wide by 24 in. high (interior), made by the Davis 
Gas-Furnace Company, of Luton, the following figures were 
obtained : 


Nature of load . . = Steel billets 


Weight of load . = 880 Ibs. 
Working temperature . = 825°C. 
Heating-up period. . . .. . = 1 hr. 33 min. 
Total gas used for heating-up load . . = rmS0 C.ft. 
Maintaining consumption 300 c.ft. per hour 
Gas consumption per hour per pound of 

load maintained at 825°C. . . . . = 0°35¢c.ft. 


These figures are a considerable improvement on those which 
obtained in the case of the direct-fired furnace. It is further in- 
teresting to note that, with this furnace, temperatures over 2000° C. 
have been obtained; and a figure of efficiency constituting the 


B.Th.U. employed in doing useful work 
Total B.Th.U. supplied. 


40 p.ct. was obtained. This figure was carefully checked by 
determining calorimetrically the total heat of the particular metal 
heated over the working range of temperature employed. It should 
be here noted that the figure of efficiency given is not the furnace 
efficiency referred to earlier, but a figure of working efficiency for 
one particular condition of loading. 

It will thus be seen that in this direction lies an enormous field 
of development of the furnace fired by town gas; and if it were 
possible to obtain gas of 500 B.Th.U. per cubic foot from the 
town main at a figure approaching 1s. per 1000 c.ft., even in the 
case of furnaces of large dimensions there would be no justifica- 
tion for the employment of producer plant, owing to the enormous 
advantages to be gained by the use of such a fuel, and the reduc- 
tion in working costs due to the handling of fuel, firing, and cartage 
of ashes, that obtains in other systems—to say nothing of the 
huge advantages to be gained due to the simplicity of operation, 
ease of temperature control, and cleanliness of the work. 


TuBULAR FURNACES. 


Another application for town gas for heat-treatment work is the 
firing of tubular furnaces, For furnaces of this type of moderate 
size, it would appear that this form of firing is likely to be one of 
the most economical for the purpose, when used with recupera- 
tive and regenerative settings. The heating of a fire-clay tubular 
setting uniformly for a considerable length with a series of gas- 
burners, has in many instances been an extremely difficult pro- 
position; but the employment of a large number of separate 
combustion chambers, each capable of independent control, and 
provided with proper arrangements for pre-heating the air, would 
seem to a great extent to overcome the difficulties which have 
hitherto presented themselves in this connection. 

It will be remembered that, when heating a tubular setting, 
due allowance must be made for what may be called “ cold-end 
effect,” which may be explained as the cooling-down of the ex- 
tremities, due to increased radiation losses in these zones. But 
it will be easily understood that, if the furnace is designed with a 
large number of combustion chambers, each capable of indepen- 
dent control, these heating losses may be compensated for to 
a very considerable extent, and in this way a uniform temperature 
over a long length of tube heated can be obtained. : 

Mention was then made by Dr. Waller of the electrically heated 
furnace, which he briefly described. 


SELECTION OF FURNACES AND PROBABLE LINES OF 
DEVELOPMENT. 


In selecting a type of furnace which is to be the most efficient 
for a given operation, the deciding factors must be: First, the 
nature of the work; secondly, working temperature or range of 
working temperatures; and, thirdly, facilities for getting fuel. 

It may here be mentioned that if, for example, the working 
temperature is below 500° C., there will be little to recommend 
the recuperator over the direct-fired furnace; while where tem- 
peratures of 1ooo° C. or more are required, there is no doubt 
some form of recuperative furnace will lead to an enormous 
saving in fuel. If the working temperatures are of the nature of 
1500° to 2000° C., it then becomes a question as to whether double 
or triple recuperation should be employed. But such matters as 
this will have to be decided by very careful consideration of the 
process from all points. 
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furnace, there is little doubt that any improvements in fuel effi- 
ciencies will only be obtained in the direction of more complete 
combustion, the least possible excess of air, and, further, by the 
employment of pre-heating chambers, steam-boilers, or other 
organs of recuperation, all of which make possible the increase 
of fuel efficiency in a furnace of this type. 

With regard to gas-furnaces generally, the author ventured to 
state that the key-note of success so far as fuel economy is con- 
cerned depends almost entirely on the question of recuperation. 
This applies both to furnaces fired from the producers and to 
those using town gas. Recuperation was too large a subject to 
treat in one paper; but it is evident that a large amount of work 
has yet to be done in connection with the scientific design of 
these organs—in fact, it may be said that the subject up to the 
present, so far as it concerns furnaces with working temperatures 
of about 1o00° C., has by no means been fully investigated. 

He also suggested that, just as the manufacturer of gas or 
steam engines is required to furnish a complete heat-balance, 
showing working efficiencies, so is it equally essential that the furn- 
ace maker should be encouraged to supply thermal balance-sheets 
showing the extent to which the heat of the fuel is utilized, and 
also the heat losses in the various organs. Only by such con- 
clusions would it be eyo to increase fuel efficiencies by careful 
investigation as to where the heat losses occurred. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. HartLey (Richmond Gas-Stove Company) said a small point 
to which he took exception was Dr. Walter’s statement as to the 
importance of selecting fuel on its calorific value. His view was that 
probably the more important fact was calorific intensity. While pro- 
ducer gas might be equally efficient as coal gas in steam-raising, in high 
temperature one could not get the same result with producer gas as 
with coal gas. From the manufacturers’ point of view, coal gas made 
the strongest appeal. In solid-fuel furnaces of the producer type, it 
took twenty-four hours to get a furnace hot; but if used on the inter- 
mittent process, the periods of working must be of sufficiently long 
duration to justify its use. As to the oven-furnaces, the matters of 
importance were the duration and temperature of operation. A 
furnace of the ordinary type had to be in use for many hours before 
one could get recuperation. As to atmospheric conditions within the 
furnace, it was important to know whether the reduction of the hydro- 
carbon content would interfere with them. They were pretty well 
convinced that the atmosphere within the oven was determined by the 
water gas equilibrium. As to fuel employed, what was required in 
regard to coke was coke that was not friable. His personal experience 
in reference to oil-fuel was that thermal efficiencies were lower than 
those obtainable by coal. This was due probably to inability to burn 
the oil without an appreciable excess of air. The question of cost was 
of course an important consideration ; and attention was being directed 
by makers of furnaces to the use for many manufacturing processes of 
the simpler type of furnaces. There were many operations in which 
such furnaces could be used efficiently. The object of preheating air 
or gas or both was to take the thermal energy from the waste pro- 
ducts, and get it back into the load. He thought it was more efficient 
to preheat the load directly. 

Mr. R.S. Ramspen (Leamington) expressed his gratitude to the 
Birmingham Gas Department, and more particularly to Dr. Walter, for 
their research work connected with the industrial use of gas. While 
it had been an undoubted benefit to the department, it had also been 
of advantage to other gas undertakings ; and he made personal acknow- 
ledgment of the value of the advice given him, which during the war 
period was from an industrial point of view very important. 

Mr. C. F. W. RENDLE (Redditch) observed that, in connection with 
the manufacture of needles, an important point in hardening was the 
formation of soot, which prevented the needles sticking together during 
the operation of quenching, In the history of needle manufacture, 
the best type of furnace was believed to be the old-fashioned direct 
coal-fired type of furnace. Difficulty was experienced in removing 
this view; but thanks to Dr. Walter it was shown to be quite possible 
to treat fine articles, like needles, &c., just as efficiently in the tubalar 
furnace as in the old-fashioned type of furnace, They could be 
hardened with an entire absence of scale, 

Mr. G. F. Hurst (Davis Furnace Company) asked if Dr. Walter 
would define more precisely his views as to what constituted efficiency 
in a furnace. If they could not take as efficiency the amount of heat 
units put into the work, they did not seem to get very far. 

Mr. J. F. Askam (Messrs. John Wright & Co.) said efficiency rested 
largely on recuperation of the load itself. 

Dr. WALTER, in reply to the points raised, fully agreed with Dr. 
Hartley as to the consideration of calorific intensity of the fuel, and 
said that, especially when they came to consider high-temperature 
work, the question of the calorific intensity of fuel was of the utmost 
importance. At the same time they had to cater for a large variety of 
other forms of furnaces; and in Birmingham there was a great in- 
dustrial load consisting of the direct low-fired pressure gas type. His 
main point in advocating a high calorific value gas for furnaces of this 
type was that the effect of lowering the calorific value could, up toa 
certain point, be compensated for by increasing the amount of gas 
supplied. Nevertheless, the limiting point was reached when, with 
this particular type of furnace, they found it impossible to burn the 
B.Th.U. equivalent of low calorific value gas, owing to the design 
of the furnace not permitting of this. He agreed that the question of 
calorific intensity was perhaps in the majority of cases more important ; 
but he had referred to the question of the use of a high calorific value 
gas as being important in the particular instances mentioned, Alluding 
to Dr. Hartley’s remarks on the temperature gradient of the load, he 
recalled that he had had an opportunity of going into the matter very 
carefully with Dr. Hartley a few years ago; and he quite appreciated 
the point he had made. Dr. Hartley also made some interesting refer- 
ences to the question of the atmosphere within the working chamber, 
so far as it was affected by the composition of the gas used as fuel. 
This was possibly a subject of research by Dr. Hartley; and they 





would be glad to-have his findings at a later date. In regard to re- 
cuperation by pre-heating of the load, he had mentioned this matter 
in connection with direct-fired furnaces. The pre-heating of the load 
was a simple method of taking up B.Th.U. from waste gases. But it 
was not always convenient ; for in many cases where they would like 
to make use of this principle they could not, on account of the double 
handling of the load then involved. He thanked Mr. Rendell for his 
kind remarks in regard to the assistance given at his works, and was 
glad to note that the research department had been of some value in 
enabling other undertakings to avoid going over the same ground. 
Taking up the point raised by one of the speakers, who thought 
a remark about gas at 1s. per 1000 c.ft. should not go forth to the 
public without relation to the cost of other forms of fuel, he explained 
that he merely mentioned this for comparative purposes, and not with 
a view to suggesting that they were at all likely to get back to this 
figure. With the efficiencies which were now obtainable—they had 
got up to 40 p.ct. in certain types of modern furnaces, as compared 
with 19 p.ct. obtained before the war—he cited 1s. per 1000 c.ft. 
for gas as representing a pre-war rate, which should, of course, be 
compared with the corresponding rates for other kinds of fuel. He 
reminded them that in Birmingham they had, before the war, sold gas 
at this price; and if they could revert to these conditions, they would 
stand a very big chance (having doubled their efficiencies) of an exten- 
sion of town’s gas for industrial purposes to fields which it had been 
impossible to anticipate hitherto. As to one point advanced on the 
question of calculating efficiency, it was difficult to determine whether 
they could consider a furnace to be a heat engine, because no me- 
chanical work was done. Making a comparison, he remarked that the 
efficiency of a gas-engine was independent of the nature of its load, 
whether it drove a dynamo or any other machinery; and it could be 
stated irrespective of the load. Unfortunately, they could not state 
what the efficiency of a furnace was without reference to its load and 
the nature of it. This was why figures of efficiency could not be pub- 
lished by makers of furnaces. It depended on the load to be placed 
in the furnace. Therefore, they could only suggest that some basis 
of efficiency should be formulated (it certainly was possible) which 
should take into account the whole of the heat utilized by the furnace, 
not only in heating-up its working load, but in overcoming radiation 
losses, He considered it was possible to formulate a scheme which 
would give them an efficiency of this kind, and which would be very 
useful in comparing the performances of different types of furnaces. 


VoTE oF THANKS, 


On the motion of the PresipENT, seconded by Mr. PaTErRson, a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Walter for his paper. 

Dr. WALTER, returning thanks, pointed out that a broad view was 
taken as to the administration and purpose of the research laboratory. 
The aim was not to exploit gas. They were employing furnaces other 
than gas for certain purposes, when found to be more satisfactory 
or economical, The shops and the laboratory were fitted up with 
a variety of furnaces, including coke-furnaces ; and if gas fuel was not 
the most suitable to the requirements of a manufacturer, he frankly 
told him so. He could quote numerous cases in which large installa- 
tions of gas-furnaces were proposed ; but he had reported against their 
use because he recognized that better results could be obtained with 
another kind of fuel. Gas as a fuel had huge possibilities, of course; 
but he was not blind to the fact that, for some purposes, other fuel 
might be more advantageous to the user, and he saidso. In the majo- 
rity of cases, gas-furnaces would compete with any other kinds of fuel. 





THE NEw UNEMPLOYMENT AcT. 


The PRESIDENT, on the question of claiming exemption under 
the Unemployment Act, stated that the position for the indus- 
try was most unsatisfactory. Attention was to be called in the 
House of Commons to the unfairness of its provisions. 


LIGHTING FITTINGS AND HovusInG SCHEMEs, 


A short discussion ensued on the question as to whether light- 
ing fittings could be included in the equipment of houses built 
under the schemes of local authorities. 

Mr. RAMSDEN stated-that the Midland Housing Commissioner 
had intimated that he could not sanction payment for such fittings. 
Presumably this step was taken on the score of economy. He 
intended to take the matter up with the British Commercial Gas 
Association; and he would like to know what was the experience 
elsewhere. 

The PresipEntT stated that at Banbury the Surveyor and he 
had agreed to half the expense, on the understanding that every- 
thing would be cut out but gas. 

Mr. Briccs mentioned that at Dudley light fittings were sanc- 
tioned in one housing scheme for 200 houses; but in two other 
schemes he had been told not to put in gas-lighting fittings. This 
was because there was keenness about electric light. 

Mr. W. C. Jones observed that in a scheme for 88 houses at 
Brierley Hill all the gas-fittings were included. He was not sure, 
however, whether the glassware was struck out. 

The PresipEnt pointed out that such information would be 
welcomed. 

The meeting then terminated. 








Bye-Product Coke-Ovens in the United States.—Altogether 
853 bye-product coke-ovens are now under construction in the 
United States, scheduled for completion before the close of the 
current year. In 1919, 758 new ovens were completed and 510 
added to existing plants. Owing to the great demand for coal 
bye-products, there is a rapid growth in the extension of the bye- 
product coking industry. The iron and steel industry is respon- 
sible for virtually all the developments of this character. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Opening Meeting. 

The very large attendance of members of the Association at 
the opening meeting last Friday evening, in the Westminster 
Technical Institute, Vincent Square, S.W., promises well for the 
success of the 1920-21 session. 


Mr. F. A. Frost (South Metropolitan Gas Company), who 
occupied the chair at the commencement of the proceedings, 
remarked upon the growth in membership of the Association. 
Last session the increase constituted a record; and the gain 
looked like being even greater this year. There were, however, 
in the area covered by the Association still a large number who 
were eligible for membership; and he hoped those who were 
already members would do their best to bring them in, to the 
advantage of all. He would now come to the main business of 
the evening, which was the induction of the new President, and 
the delivery of his address. A few remarks of his would suffice 
to introduce Mr. Pearce, who was well-known to most of those 
present. On the Council he had already given many proofs of 
his sterling qualities, and, above all, of his readiness to do every- 
thing possible to further the interests of the Association. 


Mr. FRANK J. Pearce (North Middlesex Gas Company), who 
was cordially received, then took the chair and read his address, 
the main parts of which are given here. 


¢ PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

In presenting my address to you this evening, I propose to take 
as a basis for my remarks the question of efficiency. In_all 
industries, efficiency is of prime importance at any time. The 
old maxim that a thing worth doing at all is worth doing well 
still holds good ; and it is of particular importance at the present 
time. We are concerned with its application to the gas industry ; 
and its importance in this connection at the present time cannot 
be over-estimated. 

In pre-war days the industry was in the happy position of 
having a plentiful supply of cheap raw material, and labour at 
reasonable rates. Unfortunately, those days have departed, and 
we now have scanty supplies of raw materials, often of indifferent 
quality, at exorbitant rates, which, coupled with the ever increas- 
ing demands of labour, render the successful carrying on of a 
gas-works a very difficult proposition. At the present time, to 
mention only three items, coal has increased in price by 200 p.ct., 
oil by 600 p.ct., while labour is up by 150 p.ct. If one counts the 
shorter hours and the smaller amount of energy expended per 
individual worker, the increase is considerably more than this. 
In these circumstances, it is only by increased efficiency that any 
saving can be obtained; and it would appear that the main hope 
of the industry lies in its ability to obtain from the raw materials 
at its disposal larger amounts, not only of gas, but of the various 
bye-products, the proceeds from the sale of which form such a 
considerable addition to the revenue of all gas undertakings. 


ELIMINATE WASTE. 


This, however, is not the only way in which saving is to be 
obtained, for the elimination of waste of all kinds and in every 
department is a matter which must receive the earnest attention 
of all, not only of those who may be in charge of a works or large 
department, but of those in subordinate positions—in fact, I would 
go so far as to say of each individual worker, whatever his posi- 
tion, if he has the prosperity and interests not only of his em- 
ployer, but of himself, at heart. 

Having thus briefly dealt with the necessity of adopting such 
methods as lead to an increase in efficiency all round, I would 
like to consider the means by which this result may be obtained. 
Leaving out of consideration the quality of the raw materials 
employed, the desired results are dependent on: A, the plant em- 

loyed; B, the persons employed to work the plant. In the 

atter, I include not only the trained technical staff, but also the 
manual worker, who directly operates the particular plant; and I 
hope to show how ‘successful and economical working really 
depends on the attitude adopted by this section of the staff. 

I do not propose in this short address to enter into a discussion 
on the merits of the different kinds of apparatus on the market for 
the manufacture of gas and recovery of bye-products, but wish to 
confine my remarks to the efficiency of the persons employed, and 
to some of the means which may be adopted to obtain and main- 
tain good results. It will be quite obvious to most people that it 
is futile to instal the latest and most efficient type of apparatus of 
any kind if the man who is to work it is not capable of obtaining 
the best from it, or, in other words, is not efficient. The degree 
of efficiency attained by the individual depends on two main 
points—first, the education and training received during appren- 
ticeship, and, secondly, the amount of real interest taken by the 
individual in his work. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE. ° 

It is only during recent years, I regret to say, that the real value 
of scientific and technical knowledge has come to be generally 
recognized in its application to gas-works practice. Only a few 
years ago, on large numbers of works, the chemist was almost 


haphazard manner. This was the state of affairs when, some 

years ago, the Junior Gas Associations came into existence; and 

I make bold to state that it is largely by their efforts that things 

have been altered so much in this respect. 

If a youth leaving school desires to enter the ranks of the gas: 
industry, he should have laid down for him a definite course of 

study, extending over a number of years and terminating with a 

“final” of “diploma” course. During this course of study, he 

should augment the theoretical knowledge obtained with prac- 

tical experience of gas-works routine, obtained preferably on a 

medium-sized works; so that when his period of apprenticeship 

and tuition comes to an end, he will be of some real use on a works 

and able to stand on his own feet. I wish to emphasize the im- 

portance of a “course of study” being laid down. This is neces- 

sary, because the management of a modern gas-works calls for 
the exercise of wide and varied technical knowledge of subjects 
which might very well be thought to be beyond the range neces- 

sary on a gas-works; and unless in the early stages of his tuition 
a student receives very definite guidance from those competent to 
act in such a capacity, he is likely to go astray and waste valuable 
time to no good purpose. To my mind, this very specially applies 
to those who live in the Provinces and away from the great 
centres of industry. They are in a large measure isolated, and 
probably have to make use of correspondence courses, and in this 
way may be cut off from the guidance which is now so easily 
obtained in the large centres. It is only by carefully following a 
course of study and working hard at it that the junior can hope to 
become an efficient senior. 

During the last two years, the question of education has re- 
ceived a great dealofattention. In 1917, the Junior Associations, 
through their Joint Council, decided to approach the Institution 
of Gas Engineers with a view to improving the conditions under 
which instruction in matters relating to gas-works was carried 
on. Without going into details, the outcome of this was that the 
Institution appointed a Sub-Committee of five; requesting the 
Junior Associations likewise to, appoint five representatives who 
would meet the Institution Sub-Committee in conference on this 
matter. The result of these conferences has been that a definite 
scheme of education has been drawn up, which, if carried out, 
should go far to improve the efficiency of those who in future 
decide to enter the industry; and I would at the same time add 
that their status generally will be improved. I hopeI have made 
it clear that an efficient staff must of necessity be composed of 
men well trained and well educated in their profession ; and it is 
with this object in view that the Junior Associations have worked 
so hard in co-operation with the Institution of Gas Engineers in 
formulating the new and improved scheme of education which will 
shortly be made public. 


THE *“ MANUAL STAFF ” AND EFFICIENCY. 


Before leaving this part of the subject, I feel constrained to 
make a few observations with reference to what I will term the 
“Manual Staff’—embodying foremen, stokers, water-gas ope- 
rators, boiler men, &c. Efficiency among these men is equally 
as important for the best results as among the technical staff. 
But it is very regrettable to find that it is often wanting; espe- 
cially in these times, due largely to lack of any real interest in 
the particular occupation in which the man may be engaged. It 
is a very difficult matter indeed to get good results out of any 
apparatus worked by a man who does not care, or who, in other 
words, has a merely mercenary interest in his work. While I do 
not suggest that this applies to all—because I know that on many 
works there are men to be found who have a splendid record of 
service, and whose pride it is to put their best efforts, both of mind 
and body, into whatever duties it may fall to their lot to perform 
—yet it is an undeniable fact that large numbers of the workers 
in this industry seem to have no interest whatever in their work, 
beyond what is to be got out of it for the smallest amount of 
energy expended in return. This is not the spirit which makes 
for efficiency ; and while this spirit prevails, it will not be pos- 
sible to get the best results. 

It is, of course, a fact that what I have referred to is not con- 
fined to the gas industry. Itseems to be a condition of mind into 
which the individual worker often falls now-a-days, as a result of 
having become a member of one or other of the trade unions, 
whose doctrines appear to be very different from what they were 
a few years ago, inasmuch as directly a man becomes a member 
he appears to lose any incentive he formerly possessed to con- 
scientiously do his best, but relies on his union to pull him through. 
Would any one of these men, if he allowed himself to pause and 
think in an open-minded way for a short time, say that he was 
honestly convinced that this course of action was right and bene- 
ficial either to himself or the industry in which he was engaged? I 
am sure the answer would be “ No,” because I believe at heart 
the average British worker is sound, but unfortunately allows 
himself to be thoughtlessly led away by the specious doctrines 
preached by those whom he calls his leaders. 


TRAINING INEXPERIENCED MEN. 


During the present year, I have had considerable personal ex- 
perience in the training of inexperienced men and making them 
into efficient gas:workers ; and it will tend to show how an inex- 
perienced man will, if he takes some real interest in his work, 
quickly learn and become proficient. On Jan. 31 last, the unfor- 
tunate strike occurred at Mill Hill, when the union employees of 
the Company, numbering about 150, left their work. The task 





unknown, and the manufacture of gas was carried on in a very 
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numbers of applicants, mostly ex-service men, sufficient were 
engaged to fill the places of those who had left. The large 
majority of these men had never been inside a gas-works before, 
and naturally a lot of weeding-out had to be resorted to before 
the most suitable were obtained. For the way in which these 
men tackled new and, to most of them, very laborious and exact- 
ing work, I have nothing but praise. The task of training an 
entirely new staff—of making these men into stokers, carburetted 
water gas operators, boiler men, engine men, sulphate of am- 
monia makers, and so on—called for hard work and steady appli- 
cation, to say nothing of great patience on the part of those who 
had to train them. Nevertheless, the task was rendered easier 
because most of the men took a real interest in their work and 
were anxious to learn. Speaking generally, I can say this interest 
has been maintained, with the consequence that they have nearly 
all become, in a comparatively short time, efficient workers. The 
results which are being obtained are equally as good as were 
being secured with the old staff, many of‘whom had a life-long 
experience of gas-works practice. I would urge upon those who 
have control of men, and those who will eventually occupy such 
positions, the importance of studying the personalities of those 
under their control, and of endeavouring, as far as possible, to 
look at matters from the man’s point of view as well as their own. 
If this is done, it goes far to smooth away differences that may 
arise and to promote mutual good feeling, which is essential if the 
best results are to be obtained. 


CHEMICAL CONTROL, 


To deal briefly now with some of the methods by which in- 
creased efficiency may be obtained. I think that first and fore- 
most among these stands the chemical control of the manufac- 
turing plant. The working of all plant for the manufacture of 
gas and the recovery of bye-products is based on definite chemical 
reactions, and unless those in charge possess accurate knowledge 
of the reactions which are actually taking place, very serious 
waste can easily occur. As a concrete example, in a retort-house 
it is an easy matter not only to waste hundreds of tons of fuel, 
but to ruin the retort-settings as well by improper working. The 
necessary knowledge can only be obtained by making the chemical 
tests in a methodical and systematic manner ; and if this is done, 
and the results used with good judgment, the final outcome will 
amply justify the time and trouble expended. The results of all 
tests made should be carefully recorded in the laboratory book. 
For the purpose of recording routine tests which have to be made 
daily or at intervals of two or three days, I have found it very 
convenient to use sheets, ruled and headed in a suitable manner, 
one line for each day, on which are entered all the routine tests 
made each day. Each of these sheets lasts a month, and at the 
end of the month it is filed away and a new sheet started. By 
adopting this method, one can see at a glance the results of all 
the tests made during the day without having to turn to different 
pages of a book where the tests would all be indexed under the 
various headings. 


UPKEEP OF MACHINERY, 


In the majority of works of any size, the use of machinery for 
the handling of material, charging and discharging retorts, and 
other purposes is very largely adopted to-day. The upkeep of 
such machinery plays a very important part in the general stan- 
dard of efficiency obtaining at a works. It is of first importance 
that, wherever machinery is installed, there should be a compe- 
tent staff of fitters and a machine shop, equipped in such a way 
that repairs can be carried out both efficiently and promptly. It 
creates untold disorganization and extra expense if, in case of a 
breakdown, the makers of a machine have to be called in to put 
matters right. In the case of a broken part, it frequently happens 
that the makers have not got one in stock to replace it, which 
means that work is delayed, or possibly gas-making partly sus- 
pended, until the new part can be obtained, with all the attendant 
inconvenience of extra expense which goes to increase working 
costs. It is good policy to carry a good stock of spare parts; and 
I consider money spent in this way well spent. 

In all cases the machinery should be periodically inspected by 
a competent and responsible fitter, and, in the case of retort-house 
machinery, coal and coke handling plant, &c., which is in constant 
use, the examination should be carried out daily. It takes very 
little time, and it is infinitely easier to prevent a breakdown, by 
possibly the mere tightening of a slack bolt or some other such 
simple operation, than to have to repair a badly broken-down 
machine, which has probably also seriously interfered with the 
gas supply, and most likely at a time when the gas is badly 
needed. 

In works where electric power is used, if it is not possible, 
owing to cost, to retain the services of a competent electrician, it 
is an excellent plan to put the electrical plant into the hands of 
a good firm of electrical maintenance engineers, who, for a fixed 
sum, will maintain all dynamos, motors, cables, switch gear, &c., 
in first-class working order. 

There are many other ways in which saving can be effected. 
The lubrication of machinery is a matter which calls for greater 
attention than it often gets. Efficient lubrication does not mean 
the application of oil and grease ad lib. It pays to buy a good- 
class lubricant, and use it economically, As an instance, I was 
able to effect a saving of some 75 p.ct. by scrapping the existing 
lubricators in the engine room at Mill Hill and installing mech- 
anical lubricators. 


In the case of steam-driven machinery, which may possibly 





render necessary long lengths of steam piping, the careful cover- 
ing of such piping with non-conducting composition to prevent 
condensation as far as possible is important, as is also the elimi- 
nation of all steam leaks. ‘ 

In the case of machinery which is run periodically for specific 
purposes, such as coke-conveyors, coal elevators, &c., it is impor: 
tant to see that they are shut-down immediately their work is 
finished ; otherwise there is a needless waste of power and wear 
and tear going on. A revolution counter is a very useful instru- 
ment attached to such machines ; and, if used, the index should be 
recorded daily, when any additional running of the plant can be 
immediately noted and if necessary checked. 

The employment of recorders on different sections of gas-works 
plant is a great aid to the obtaining of good results. Many aman 
works better if he knows there is an instrument recording his 
actions, or the results of his actions. 

Timekeeping is nearly always better on a works where a time- 
recording clock is used. 

A very important item, and one which will have considerable 
effect on the amount of ammonia recovered, is the careful protec - 
tion from the atmosphere of seal-pots, liquor tanks, and wells. 

It should be the aim of those responsible to work-up ammonia- 
cal liquor as strong as possible, as this means less bulk to store and 
handle. If seal-pots, &c., are not properly protected, a large 
quantity of ammonia is lost. 


CONCLUSION. 


I do not pretend that in the foregoing remarks I have covered 
the whole area embraced by the subject “efficiency.” This would 
be a somewhat impossible task in the time at my disposal. The 
cases I have specifically referred to appear to me to be of first 
importance, but there are others, many of them also of great im- 
portance and having a large effect on working results. 

The object I had in mind when I made this selection of a sub- 
ject was, if possible, to bring before the junior members of the 
profession, many of whom are at the commencement of their 
careers, the great importance of pervonal efficiency, and the ap- 
plication of this efficiency to actual works practice, where so many 
ways are to be found of saving in small things and of improving 
results continually. 


A VoTE oF THANKS. 


Mr. Frost remarked that the address touched upon many 
points of vital importance. They were all in agreement with the 
President as to the need for making the great industry to which 
they belonged as efficient as possible; and they must therefore do 
everything they could to this end. 

Mr. D. C. Cross (Lea Bridge), proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Pearce for his common-sense address, said that one 
excellent example of efficiency was the manner in which the Pre- 
sident’s Company had managed their strike. It was a remarkable 
achievement in these days to have fought the matter and won in 
the way they did; for one or two men on the works had to take 
in hand the training of all the new men. To reach the highest 
state of efficiency on a works, there should be sufficient foremen 
and capable juniors to look after the unskilled labour. At present, 
a great many works were understaffed. It was not realized that 
to put a skilled junior to look after the plant would be the means 
of saving a tremendous lot of money. What could an unskilled 
man save in looking after the plant? Very little, as compared 
with a skilled junior. Yet how did the remuneration of the two 
compare? One could not expect skilled juniors, who were getting 
far less than unskilled labour, to hunt for ways to save a com- 
pany perhaps hundreds of pounds, if their efforts were not going 
to be recognized. It was really no use talking about efficiency 
unless one was prepared to pay for it. An idea from which a 
company who had tried it received a great amount of benefit was 
the placing of a “suggestion-box” on the works. Into this all 
employees were invited to_put any suggestions they might have 
to make for increasing efficiency; and at the end of the month 
the chief engineer went through the contents of the box, and 
divided-out a certain sum as bonus, according to the merit of the 
ideas put forward. As to one point mentioned in the address, it 
was astonishing to find what an amount could be saved by effi- 
cient lubrication. This matter should be put into the hands of a 
well-paid junior to supervise. 

Mr. E. G. Stewart (Gas Light and Coke Company), in second- 
ing, remarked that the President had illustrated his spo by 
what happened onthe works ; but what he had said would equally 
apply to other branches of a gas undertaking. When they came 
to rock-bottom, the much-abused word “ efficiency ” meant atten- 
tion to all small details, and a knowledge of their men, materials, 
and plant. When they thoroughly understood these things, they 
would secure efficiency. 


PRESENTATION TO THE LATE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Frost then called upon the President to presént a framed 
illuminated address to the immediate Past-President, Mr. Samuel 
B. Chandler, of the South Suburban Gas Company, who had for 
about five years occupied the chair. 

The PrEsIpDENT said it was a great pleasure to him to make 
this presentation. Mr. Chandler had worked very hard in the in- 
terests of the Association, and was one of the principal means of 
keeping it together during the strenuous times of war. He had 
much more than earned this little token of their gratitude and 
esteem. The address set forth that the annual general meeting 
of the Association sincerely acknowledged its keen appreciation 
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of Mr. Samuel Chandier’s excellent services as President during 
the sessions 1915-16 to 1919-20, and went on: “ The business 
qualities and untiring enthusiasm he has displayed have consider- 
ably enhanced the position held by the Association in the industry 
—particularly during the war, and in the reconstruction year since 
its termination—and upon his relinquishing office the members 
wish him great success in his future career, and tender to him 
their sincere thanks.” ‘ 


Epvucation A Most ImporTANT SUBJECT. 


Mr. CHANDLER, in acknowledgment, said circumstances over 
which no one of them had any control had permitted him to 
occupy for so long the position of President. Whatever he might 
have done would have been impossible without the aid of a loyal 
Council, who had been as long in office as himself. They, with 
Mr. Winslow, had done yeoman service. It was a great gratifi- 
cation to realize that the Association stood higher to-day in the 
minds of the senior members of the profession than ever before. 
Education was the most important subject before them all to-day. 
It was exceedingly gratifying to know that the Junior Associations 
were intimately connected with the scheme that would ultimately 
be put before the whole industry, and which would go far to raise 
the status of what heretofore had been regarded as an everyday 
sort of trade. Gas to-day was a profession; and all those who 
were on the works side or the commercial side had to be men 
who to some extent possessed professional qualifications. 


A SeriEs oF Lectures oN GAs-ENGINES. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. George Winslow) said the Associa- 
tion had been invited to suggest the name of a lecturer, and the 
subject of a series of lectures, to be given in the Institute. In 
accordance with their suggestions, arrangements had been made 
for a course of five lectures upon “ Gas-Engines,” by Mr. W. A. 
Tookey. The subjects would be: “The Modern Gas-Engine 
and Its Development ;” “ Gas Power Installations ;” ‘ Manage- 
ment of Gas-Engines;” ‘Comparison of Gas Power with other 
Competing Prime Movers;” and “Composition of Power Gases.” 
The dates of the first two would be Fridays, Nov. 19 and Dec. 3; 
while those for the others will be fixed later. There will, of course, 
be a fee payable for attendance. 





After a large number of new members had been announced, 
the remainder of the time of the meeting was devoted to social, 
intercourse. 








High-Pressure Gas Distribution. 


Points connected with the distribution in San Francisco of gas 
at high pressure were dealt with by Mr. W. M. Henderson in a 
paper read before the Pacific Coast Gas Association. Explaining 
the methods employed there for the installation of the district 
governor, he said that, when properly installed, there will be little 
difficulty with its successful operation. It must be borne in mind 
that it is just as important to have a governor close tightly auto- 
matically, as it is to have it open at the required moment. Too 
many governors leak when supposedly out of service. This 
difficulty can best be controlled at the time of installation. Gas- 
tight valves are essential. It is necessary at times to remove the 
governor for the purpose of renewing the diaphragm or the seats. 
This can be done in the governor-pit; but his practice has been 
to bring the governors to the shop. In either case, a tight valve 
on the inlet and outlet is necessary. Then the dirt and scale 
carried in gas-pipes is very hard on valves or stopcocks, as, the 
valve being naturally open, sediment collects in the seat, or in 
the core of the cock. This is easily avoided by taking care to 
locate all valves on vertical piping. Then, when open, any sedi- 
ment falls through, or if closed it collects on the disc, and is pushed 
off on opening the valve. Stopcocks for gas are not as satisfac- 
tory as gate-valves, particularly the large sizes. Another essential 
is the protection of the governor-seats against the cutting effect 
of scale passing with the gas at high velocity. For this, screens 
have been used with good results. On the inlet side of the 
governor, a special drip-pot is installed. The nipple fitted on the 
governor side is carried through to the inside of the pot, and a 
thread is left on it. A fine wire-mesh screen is then welded 
to a half-socket the same size as the nipple thread. This screen 
slips through the top of the pot, and is easily screwed tight on 
the nipple. Any scale carried by the gas will strike the screen, 
and fall to the pot. The scale will gather on the screens, and 
require cleaning; but this is easy, and is much preferable to 
renewing governor-seats. The governor-pits are all ventilated by 
installing a 4-in. wrought-iron pipe from the pit to the curb, and 
fixing a stand-pipe about 14 ft. high. 


— <= 
<< 


The late Mr. J. L. Scallan, of Dublin, for many years a 
Director of the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company, 
left, by his will, £46,471. 


The American Gas Association have prepared a cumulative 
list of rate increases reported to them by gas undertakings as 
having been secured up to Sept. 15 last. The list covers a period 
of just over three years, and contains 689 cases of rate increases 
in the United States. In about 600 instances more than one 





MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Opening Meeting. 
The first meeting of the Association for this session was held at 
the Council House, Birmingham, last Thursday evening, when 
there was a record attendance of members. 


The retiring President (Mr. Carrington Barber) presided at the 
opening, and introduced Mr. W. J. Pickering, the Superintendent 
of the Coal-Test Plant at Nechells, the New President. 

Mr. PickERING, who was cordially received, moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Barber, testifying to his public spirit, and to his 
active interest in the promotion of all matters for the Associa- 
tion’s welfare. 

Mr. C. F. W. RENDLE (Redditch) seconded the resolution, which 
was adopted with enthusiasm, and suitably acknowledged by 
Mr. BARBER. 

Mr. W. J. Pickering, of the Coal Test Works of the Birming- 
ham Gas Department, then delivered the following 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
After remarking on the value of the Junior Associations and 


pointing out the duties of members, he proceeded to consider the 
subject of 





EDUCATION. 


This subject has occupied much time and thought on the part 
of many workers in our Junior Associations, and has appeared for 
several years on the agenda at Joint Council meetings. It is 
gratifying to know that the large amount of spade work done in 
this connection is extremely likely to bear fruit in the near future, 
in the shape of a definite scheme which will affiliate the junior 
bodies with the Institution of Gas Engineers. This will be un- 
doubtedly a step which will be warmly welcomed by juniors 
generally. For several years many of us have been looking for- 
ward to the time when membership of our parent Institution 
should be as much sought after, on grounds of equality of merit, 
as membership of the other institutions of the various branches 
of engineering. This would, of necessity, imply membership by 
examination, and the granting of a diploma to successful candi- 
dates. Such an arrangement would attract a larger number of 
well-trained men tothe industry. The latter would benefit largely 
in consequence; while the Institution of Gas Engineers would 
become a real live body. 

The vexed question of remuneration is, to my mind, intimately 
bound-up with this matter of education. The highly-trained man 
will always command a better salary than the man of lesser 
training ; so that it is up to all our juniors to leave no stone un- 
turned in their quest for knowledge and experience. Whatever 
profession he may select at the present time, it is essential that 
a man shall have a sound elementary knowledge of a general 
character as a useful foundation on which to build in attending 
further courses, of instruction along more specialized lines. The 
want of this is often obvious in one’s experience in teaching a 
technical subject ; and youths leaving school are well advised to 
pass the matriculation examination before thinking of commenc- 
ing study in special subjects. Further than this, the standard of 
education is constantly advancing; and the technical man of the 
future, generally speaking, will have a far better chance of suc- 
cess if he has had the advantage of a fundamental training in his 
subject at one of our universities or technical institutions. The 
certificates in Gas Engineering and Gas Supply have been rightly 
regarded as inadequate for some years past; and the institution 
of more extensive and properly-graded courses of study and of 
training, with final examinations of far more searching character 
than those now in force, should be keenly appreciated by all 
junior members in the industry. 


QUALITY OF COAL SUPPLIES. 


No one will deny the importance of this subject. Someone may 
say that coal of any quality is better than none at all; but given 
normal (or what we now have to regard as normal) periods— 
without coal strikes or other disturbing factors—it is a fact that 
the quality of coal supplies to gas-works leaves very much to be 
desired. Quite apart from such anomalies of coal control as the 
sending of steam coals to gas undertakings (although some so- 
called steam coals are quite good from a gas-making standpoint, 
and among these the semi-caking varieties give quite a good coke), 
the picking, screening, and washing of the coal at the collieries is 
not done with pre-war thoroughness. Some coals arrive on the 
works in so wet a condition that the ordinary mechanical hand- 
ling arrangements cannot deal with them, and extra labour has 
to be put on to assist the coal travel at various points. Other 
coals are charged with lumps of hard batty material, which, in 
certain cases, fail to pass the crushers; while many of the coals 
received at the present time are far too high in ash content, and 
ought never to be sent on to a gas-works for this reason. Engineers 
cannot gasify inert material ; and carbonizing costs go up propor- 
tionately, without taking into consideration the bugbear of exces- 
sive clinker formation in producers, with consequent damage to 
furnace linings, more labour required in attention to fires, diffi- 
culty in maintaining temperatures in settings, and last, but not 
least, the problem of the increased quantity of ashes. The latter 
is an avenue along which tremendous wastage of fuel occurs in 
many works; and the subject is worthy of more attention in 
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some quarters than it has received in the past. 
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The coal question is aggravated further by the existence on one 
works of several types of carbonizing plant. While horizontal 
retorts are capable of dealing without trouble with a fairly wide 
range of coals, this is not the case with verticals, of either the 
intermittent or the continuoustype; and coals which give rise to 
marked swelling of the charge during carbonization, or havea high 
caking quality, cause much trouble in vertical retorts. 

Horizontals still occupy a favourable position from this point 
of view, and are likely to continue to do so. The salts of which 
some coals are relatively high in content give considerable trouble 
in coke-oven installations, and very probably are responsible for 
corrosion troubles in other types of plant also. 

The question of design in producer grates is of considerable 
importance in relation to producer troubles occasioned by high 
ash content of coal. With grates of the usual type, using V-shaped 
fire-bars, it is extremely difficult to cope with the excessive amount 
of clinker, and more frequent “ cutting-out” of the bottom of the 
fire is necessary. The newer type of grate, known as the “ step” 
grate, has been proved to have decided working advantages in 
this respect. With this grate in use, the fires are more easily kept 
clean, and uniform temperatures in the settings are more readily 
maintained. 


POINTS CONCERNING ECONOMICAL WORKING, 


One hears the cry for economy on all sides in these times of 
high costs of materials and labour ; and measures with this object 
in view have been instituted in all branches of our modern under- 
takings. The need for supervision of plant, as regards its con- 
dition and general working efficiency, is patent in this connection, 
and will be appreciated by all of us, no matter in what section 
our duties lie. We have to make the most of existing plant and 
apparatus; and much might be said of steps adopted to this end. 
As we are to have a paper on this subject during the coming 
session, I will not elaborate the matter further as regards super- 
vision on this occasion. 

A very noteworthy feature in connection with the problem of 
heat wastage on gas-works has been the installation of compara- 
tively recent date, on many large works, of waste-heat boilers. 
Both on the main flue gases passing to the stacks from retort- 
house settings and the “ blow ” gases from water-gas plants, these 
boilers are working successfully, with undoubted fuel economy 
as a result. 

The gas-fired boiler is also worthy of mention in this regard. 
Fed with producer gas, which can be made easily (even on 
smaller works) from relatively poor coke fuel, it allows of steam 
raising with a minimum of trouble and high thermal efficiency. I 
hope to be able to put before you some notes on an installation 
of this type at a later date. The idea has no doubt occurred to 
many of us that it would be decidedly advantageous to heat all 
gas-works settings entirely by gas-firing, with a battery of outside 
producers ; and very probably the future will see further develop- 
ments along these lines. 

Fuel economy touches all classes of the community; and in 
this respect the inadvisability of consuming raw coal applies both 
to ordinary householders and also to the proposed national 
schemes of super-power stations. The urgency for so treating all 
coal that its valuable bye-products shall be recovered and mar- 
keted becomes more pronounced as the years pass by. In this 
connection most of us will welcome the introduction of the “ all- 
gas house,” when this becomes a possibility on financial grounds ; 
and while our national conservatism tends to cause prejudice 
in favour of coal-fires to die hard, I think general economy of 
living will, sooner or later, banish raw coal from the household. 
The prospective advantages as regards lessened labour in the 
home, and gain in health to the community generally by reason 
of smoke abatement, will be admitted by everyone. Under ex- 
isting circumstances, however, one ventures to doubt the advisa- 


bility of an entirely gas house, partly because of the relative costs - 


of coal versus gas when in continuous use, and also for the reason 
that solid fuel may be stored against a possible failure of the gas 
supply in times of serious industrial unrest, when the value of one 
ordinary grate in the house would be appreciated. The housing 
problems peculiar to the present time furnish, nevertheless, a 
splendid opportunity for developments as regards the use of 
gaseous fuel; and our distribution friends are fully alive to this, 
Most of us will have noted Mr. Goodenough’s recent paper on this 
question of “ Gas in Relation to the Housing Problem.” 

Processes on the works often afford scope to juniors to assist in 
securing good efficiency in working. Chemical plant on gas-works 
tends, and rightly so, to increase rather than decrease, and at 
many works junior chemists have definite duties on such plants. 
I know of some medium-sized works where the ammonia washing 
and scrubbing plant is directly under the control of a junior, and 
good results as regards efficiency of washers and strength of 
liquor made for sale are achieved. Whatever the plant may be, 
a measure of responsibility in this way should be welcomed by 
the junior ; and he should seek, by general keenness and thorough 
working knowledge of the plant, to secure and maintain as high a 
working efficiency as possible, while keeping costs down by pre- 
venting undue waste of any kind. The field for the engineering 
chemist on modern works is of increasing importance, and one 
could mention several problems which have a bearing on this 
particular question. 

Oxide purification is an instance where little change in appa- 
ratus and methods of working has taken place for many years. 
The purifier box has remained almost as it exists to-day for more 
than fifty years ; and the question of the use of oxide of iron for 











H.S removal is one which is not, even yet, fully understood in all 
details. An amount of careful and fairly successful research 
work was carried out prior to the war on methods of liquid puri- 
fication of gas, and work on these lines will no doubt be pro- 
ceeded with as opportunity offers in the future. Valuable ground 
space would be saved by a reduction in the number of purifier 
boxes, and the cost of purification would be reduced as regards 
labour required for box changing. 

Naphthalene troubles have afforded considerable scope for the 
gas-works chemist, as careful investigation is necessary before 
any particular method of cure or prevention is adopted, and re- 
ee testing by way of supervision is also essential to secure 
proper working efficiency of whatever plant is installed. The 
problem has cropped up, in slightly different form, during recent 
years owing to the “ stripping ” of gas for the extraction of crude 
benzole, which has thereby reduced the hydrocarbon content of 
the gas, and also by reason of the fact that gas leaving the works 
has been, generally speaking, at a higher temperature owing to the 
larger volume of gas made per unit of carbonizing plant. 

It would seem that the best method ultimately of dealing with 
the naphthalene problem would be by way of removal of the 
naphthalene at as early a stage as possible on the gas stream. 
Dr. Carpenter’s method of shock-cooling the gas in specially de- 
signed water-cooled condensers, and at the same time washing the 
gas with thin tar, is modern practice in this respect. The naph- 
thalene question is aggravated yf deposits of the crystalline com- 
pound in the mains on many large works, and until these are 
removed methods of washing or spraying the gas with “cold” 
solvents will need to be continued, in order to prevent the gas 
picking up and carrying forward to the district naphthalene from 
these deposits. 

Recording instruments for indicating both pressure and quality 
of gas are important features on most large works; and the 
care of these usually falls to the chemist. Properly looked after, 
so that their readings may be relied upon, these instruments are 
of undoubted help to the engineer; wut regular supervision and 
checking is very necessary. The installation of instruments re- 
cording calorific value and specific gravity on works streams of 
coal gas and water gas will give timely indication of fluctuations 
in quality; so that occurrences in the retort-house and elsewhere, 
which might otherwise not be detected until more time had elapsed, 
can be quickly dealt with.. It is very — that, in the near 
future, instruments of this nature will be placed out at certain 

oints in the distribution area, under the working of the Gas Regu- 
ation Act; and very useful data should be forthcoming from such 
a course. 
CALORIFIC VALUE. 


The whole question of testing gas for calorific value, which has 
been of interest to some of us for many years, has taken on fresh 
significance by reason of the proposed method of charging for 
gas on the “therm” basis. There are, of course, two main ob- 
jections to the use of the more accurate instruments of this type 
in connection with smaller undertakings—first, the relativel 
high cost of apparatus, and, secondly, the absence of anyone suf- 
ficiently competent to carry out tests. When the official type of 
instrument is decided upon—and as early a settlement of this 
matter as possible is desirable—the price should be capable of 
reduction by production in quantity; while the second objection 
might be met by undertakings combining to provide a cormpetent 
tester. It has been suggested that samples of gas might be taken 
by the tester from smaller works and tested on an official calori- 
meter elsewhere, and also that a portable instrument might be 
devised. But both ideas are open to objection in regard to the use 
of the present high-class calorimeter of the “ flow ” type. 

In view of the enhanced importance that will obtain in the 
future of accuracy in testing, it will be well that the apparatus be 
so designed as to eliminate, as far as this is possible, chances of 

ersonal error on the part of the tester, quite apart from the need 

or periodical checking of the thermometers used in such appar- 

atus. However, a way out in the case of the various points of 
difficulty will have to be found, as there is general agreement 
that charging for gas on a heat-unit basis is more fair and just to 
the consumer than the present volume charge arrangement can 
possibly be. 


THE FUTURE OF THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


Labour topics were touched upon, and then the President pro- 
ceeded: A young fellow just entering the gas profession asked me 
a few days ago if I thought he had made a good choice in this 
respect. In reply I assured him that he would do well, provided 
he were prepared to work hard along right lines. A spirit of 
optimism is a great help in itself; and I feel assured that we can 
look forward to a successful future for the industry in which we 
are engaged. The way is not going to be easy, for these are very 
troublous times in which we live; but difficulties are made to be 
surmounted, though progress may be slow. What are the future 
demands to be? One of the most urgent, I think, is a supply of 
gas to the public at such a price that it will pay to use gas 
entirely rather than coal as household fuel. At present, the “ all- 
gas house” is hardly the best financial proposition, hence coal is 
wasted in inefficient domestic grates. The problem of cheaper 
gas is largely a carbonizing one, and is receiving attention by 
many investigators. But prices of gas are affected locally toa 
great extent by cost of coal and revenue from disposal of resi- 

uals; and because one authority is able to sell gas at the pre- 
war figure or below it, this is no valid reason for expecting other 
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concerns to do likewise, whether they are private companies or 
municipal undertakings. 

The question of complete gasification of coal has aroused con- 
siderable interest during the last twelve months or longer; and 
the industry would welcome the presentation of reliable figures 
giving results obtained with this type of plant. Here, again, it 
may be mentioned that policy as regards relative merits of car- 
bonizing systems is not determined solely by maximum heat units, 
as gas per ton of coal, since the matter must be reviewed in all 
details, taking the yields of all the various residuals into account. 
Local conditions and markets are an important factdér in such 
considerations. 

With regard to plants for the manufacture of water gas, it is 
likely that the “ carburetted” type will, in the near future, pass 
out of use so far as the gasification of oil is concerned, since the 
available world supply of oil is running short. The blue-gas 
plant is an important feature of modern gas-works practice, and 
its utility is undoubted.. Although, on a cost per 1000 c.ft. basis, 
“blue ” gas is, under certain conditions, dearer than coal gas, the 
great value of the plant as a stand-by outweighs any disadvan- 
tages concerning it. 

What of the future in regard to our relations with the elec- 
trical industry? The special adaptability of electrical plant for 
certain industrial power purposes is conceded as readily as any- 
one by the present-day gas engineer, and the amount of such 

lant on modern works tends toincrease. Each of the industries 

as its particular field; and both realize this. Developments 
may be seen as regards the conversion of gas into electrical 
energy. Some form of gas-turbine may be evolved which will 
revolutionize present methods and bring down the price of the 
electrical unit. Whatever happens, we and our electrical friends 
have to bear in mind that, as great public servants, it will always 
be our duty to proceed on lines which will confer the greatest 
benefit on the community. Publicity is to be welcomed at all 
times, and its advisability, in general, as well as its value, is 
beyond question. In this connection, I should like to emphasize 
the fact that the gas industry owes a great debt to the men who 
day by day come into contact with consumers generally—I refer 
to the district inspectors in particular. Ability and pertinacity 
count for much in their work ; and they are, as a part of the com- 
mercial section of our undertakings, to be congratulated upon 
the results achieved. 


Mr. W. Bent (Stoke-on-Trent) moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Pickering for his address, and bore testimony to his unostentatious 
and conscientious work on behalf of the Association, over a long period 
of years. For seven years he occupied the position of Secretary. 

Mr. T. F. E. Rueap, M.Sc., in seconding the vote, congratulated Mr. 
Pickering upon the honour conferred upon him, and said the Associa- 
tion was to be equally congratulated upon having the services as Pre- 
sident of a man who had done a lot of work in an unassuming way. 
The record attendance was a tribute to the esteem in which Mr. 
Pickering was held. The comprehensive survey of the gas industry 
made by Mr. Pickering was most interesting, particularly in regard 
to the subject of education. No excuse was necessary for urging the 
need for education upon those entering the gasindustry. The modern 
cry was for cheap energy and for coal conservation, These two things 
pulled different ways. The best way in which the industry could face 
these problems was by the employment of men who understood the 
fundamentals of their professional work, and ‘who were able to apply 
theoretical knowledge to works’ practice. If a junior on entering a 
gas-works’ staff was not reasonably well educated, he should lose no 
time in repairing the deficiency before commencing to specialize. If 
be had a good general education he could begin at once to specialize ; 
and if he went thoroughly into the sciences he took up, he would 
develop a critical and deductive mind. It was the development of the 
thinking faculties that mattered probably more than anything else, 
because with a trained mind a man might be in a position to improve 
upon existing processes or to suggest new processes. The bulk of the 
studying on general subjects should be done before twenty-one years 
of age, because after that social engagements were apt to creep in, 

Mr. C. F. W. RENDLE (Redditch) supported the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Pickering, and emphasized his point as to the importance of a 
good quality of coal, although at the moment perhaps quantity was 
the more interesting consideration. It did not appear that the time 
was yet ripe for the starting generally of ‘' all-gas '’ houses. To give 
an incentive in works’ practice, he agreed that it was a good plan to 
place a junior in charge of one piece of work, as this created the spirit 
of responsibility and individuality. It was important that labour pro- 
blems should be considered in a judicial spirit. 

Mr. R. G. Marsu (Birmingham) said it was quite refreshing to find 
tribute in the address of a President who was on the works’ side, to 
the excellence of the work done by those on the gas department’s 
commercial staff. The ‘‘all-gas’’ house was already a feat accom- 
plished many times over in the Birmingham area of supply ; and he 
bad no doubt that there would be substantial developments in this 

direction. He agreed that the relations between those engaged in the 
gas industry and those in the electrical industry were more cordial 
than formerly ; and he hoped that this spirit would be fostered. 

Mr. T. H. Poutson (Stafford) said, with regard to vertical retorts, 
he agreed it was difficult to deal with various classes of coal. One 
trouble could be got over conveniently, if there was a sufficient supply 
of coal, by using one bed for one class of coal. The use of step-grates 
was undoubtedly of great advantage; and he knew of one instance 
where useful work was being done by a grate of the gilled type. The 
clinkers formed were very small, and the labour attached to each was 
insignificant. Also the amount of coke which was pulled off the fire 
was really negligible. 

Mr. CARRINGTON BaRBER regarded the paper as one of the most 
interesting presented in recent years. 


Mr. PIcKERING, in reply, said what he had done for the Association 
had been a labour of love. The ‘‘ all-gas '’ house was to be welcomed, 
He was quite aware that there were a number in existence in Birming- 
ham ; but with coal and gas at their relative present prices, he thought 
the ‘‘all-gas'’ house was a thing not yet to be fully developed. 

The meeting then terminated. 


_ 


SECURING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS. 


In the past, said Mr. R. G. Logue in a paper submitted by him 
at the annual convention of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, 


the man looking after the industrial branch of a gas company’s 
business has in most cases not been a specialist; and gas com- 
panies have often seemed to avoid employing men intelligent 
enough in industrial lines to discuss problems properly with 
manufacturers. The time may come too soon when gas com- 
panies will have a surplus of product, and will again be fighting 
for business; and in order to entrench themselves so strongly 
with industries that only a national catastrophe could materially 
hamper their business, gas companies must employ high-class, 
intelligent, educated men. The industrial salesman does not 
necessarily have to be a chemist or a metallurgist, or have to 
know as much about a man’s business as he who operates it; 
but he should have enough knowledge to instruct manufacturers 
intelligently regarding the first rudiments of gas-furnace use. He 
must also be competent to converse with intelligent operators of 
gas-furnaces. He must be a specialist in the correct operation 
of industrial gas appliances. Such a man must know the rudi- 
ments in the manufacture of various raw products. It was always 
necessary, but is more so to-day, that the man required should 
be well paid. In his line he is expected to know more than 
the new-business manager, and more than the general manager ; 
and the man selected should be of such a calibre that either or 
both of these officials would profit by frequent association with 
him. The large user of industrial gas in some localities is de- 
sired; but more particularly it is essential that the industrial gas 
man should develop the hundreds of small users, especially on 
the undertaking’s existing lines of mains. The user of an indus- 
trial appliance operates it approximately the same time every day 
in the year. The consumption is ideal, as it permits almost per- 
fect distribution. The practice of charging a low industrial rate 
has produced extravagance; and the time has come when the 

rice of gas to industries should be such that it will be necessary 
or them to instal highly efficient appliances to permit its use. 








-_ 


GAS FOR BAKERIES. 


There is not a bakery on the mains of the Southern California 
Gas Company using any fuel other than gas, declared Mr. C. M. 
Grow in a paper which he read at the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Gas Association; while three years 
ago they did not have a single installation. The Company have 
designed and put into use a double-swing low-pressure baking- 
oven burner which operates on 3-in. pressure, and heats the usual 
g ft. by 13 ft. Dutch oven in an hour, consuming 550 c.ft. of gas. 
The burner is simple (being made-up of pipe and fittings). It 
consists of three elements, each with a double air mixer, con- 
trolled by a }-in. lever-cock. The flame of one element is 16 in. 
The second element when lighted adds 16 in. to the flame; and 
the third brings the total flame to 48 in., without the expense of a 
motor and blower. In rare instances where the pressure is below 
6 in. water column, the Company instal the usual motor-driven 
burner. The principle involved in connection with a Dutch oven 
is that of heating the interior surface of the oven which is later 
actually used for baking the bread or pastry. This is accom- 
plished by using a long flame, which can be swung from side to 
side and to the centre. After an hour’s firing, the oven is closed 
and allowed toripen to a uniform temperature. It is then loaded, 
and the bread is baked in a receding heat. As distinguished from 
this process, the continuous baking oven is fired constantly from 
a furnace at the floor-line ; the heat passing to the rear, and over 
the top and sides to the stack. The baking area is thus heated 
by indirect heat. When the oven is brought to the required tem- 
perature, it is loaded with a large quantity of cold dough; and 
care must be taken to have a reserve burner capacity sufficient to 
tide-over the critical moment. Otherwise the installation will be 
regarded as a failure. This sort of furnace may be fired by four 
1}-in. low-pressure atmospheric burners, or one 3-in. patent 
burner, having three valves. A maximum gas consumption of 
goo c.ft. per hour should be provided for the furnace; and the 
average consumption will be 400 c.ft. 
= 


Work of the Chesterfield Gas Board.— The Mayor of Chesterfield 
(Mr. W. H. Edmunds), at a meeting of the Town Council, has given 
an interesting report on the work of the Gas Board, which now, under 
the Greater Chesterfield Scheme, ceases to exist. He referred more 
especially to the valuable services of Alderman Johnson Pearson (the 
Chairman of the Board), and compared the position of the gas under- 
taking to-day with what it was under the old Company in 1896. The 
gas sent out in 1897 was 64,693,500 c.ft. ; andin 1920, 243,777,900 C.ft. 
The number of consumers had increased from 1500 to 12,583, and the 














The resolution was carried with enthusiasm, 





revenue from £12,852 to £67,507.. The Whittington Gas-Works had 
been purch for £51,000, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. } 








One-Farthing or 0:2d. Movements per Therm. 


Sir,—I think the respective proposals of Mr. Ibbs and myself may 
be summed-up as being inspired in the one case by a desire for con- 
venience in book-keeping, and in the other for the understanding of 
the public. Your readers having had all the arguments before them 
will be able to decide upon what suits their own particular case. 

South Metropolitan Gas Company, hnnaE-Fe SARpentae 
Nov, 1, 1920. 
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Complete Gasification. 


S1r,—The abstract of Sir Arthur Duckham’s paper read before the 
Institution of Petroleum Technologists, and his remarks on complete 
gasification plants, and also your leading article on the subject of the 
paper, are of particular interest to me, as we have had in operation at 
the Harrogate Gas-Works for the past two months a plant for com- 
plete gasification, which in a large measure achieves many of the 
ideals which Sir Arthur describes. 

The plant is contained within one arch of a horizontal retort-bench, 
the only apparatus outside the limits of the arch being the blower ; 
and even this could be accommodated within the arch if a turbine or 
electric motor were used. Briefly, the process is as follows. 

Coal is charged into the horizontal retorts in the ordinary way, 

either by hand or machine, and on being carbonized is pushed-out 
into a water-gas generator. During the “blow,” the producer gas is 
utilized to heat the retorts; and during the “run,” the water gas passes 
through the retorts, sweeping out the coal gas into the hydraulic main. 
The setting is so arranged that the producer gas and water gas do not 
mix to any appreciable extent. 
_ The coal is carbonized at a low temperature ; and the gas produced 
is swept-out of the retorts by the water gas immediately it is made. 
The whole of the tar and ammonia is retained; the tar being very 
fluid. The plant is also designed to enable the tar to be gasified, if 
desired. Nothing but clinker and ash is drawn from the producer. 

The tests already carried out show that we are obtaining well over 
60,000 c.ft. per ton of coal of 325 B.Th.U. (gross). One test of calo- 
rific value last week gave 36g B.Tb.U. Further experiments are being 
made; and I hope at a later date to give more particulars of the plant 
and its working. I may say that we are obtaining from 180,000 to 
200,000 c.ft. per day from it ; but I expect to increase this output con- 
siderably in the near future. A patent has been taken out for the 


plant. 
Harrogate Gas Company, Nov. 1, 1920. Peans Hi. Rosmson. 
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Sir Arthur Duckham’s Ideal System of Coal Gasification. 


S1r,—I have read with great interest the remarks on the above sub- 
ject in the issue of the “ JournaL” for the 27th inst., from which it 
appears that Sir Arthur Duckham’s ideal system is to carbonize the 
coal in vertical retorts superimposed over water-gas producers, thereby 
obtaining a mixture of coal and water gas and conserving all the valu- 
able bye-products, such as tar, ammonia, &c, 

It may be of interest to your readers to hear that in the year 1884 I 
took out a patent for a similar process, except that I proposed to car- 
bonize the coal in horizontal retorts heated on the regenerative system, 
and convert the coke into water gas in the basement of the retort- 
house (constructed loftier than usual, in order to accommodate the 
generators), utilizing the blow to form producer gas for heating the 
retorts, by leading it into a large flue worked under slight pressure, so 
as to convert the intermittent production of producer gas into a steady 
supply for heating the retorts. The gas was controlled by dampers to 
each setting, and a sufficient number of generators installed to ensure 
an adequate amount of producer gas for the purpose—some of them, if 
necessary, being used as producers under a smaller blast of air so as 
to secure this result. In this process, the blue water gas produced was 
to be taken through a separate system of mains in suitable districts 
surrounding the gas-works, and sold for industrial purposes at 6d. per 
tooo c.ft. I read a paper on the subject, entitled ‘‘ Gaseous Fuel,’’ 
before the Gas Institute; and a record of it will be found in the 
“ Transactions” for the year 1885. It has been a source of much 
satisfaction to me to find the Fuel Research Board reporting to the 
Board of Trade in favour of the latter proposal, and now Sir Arthur 
Duckham advocating the former. 

In addition to the patent I took out for the manufacture of gas as 
above described, I also took out a patent at the same time for a large 
and powerful gas-engine, to utilize some of the industrial gas thus 
made available. Unfortunately, my means did not permit me to bring 
either of these projects to fruition; but they aroused considerable 
interest through being brought before the gas industry in a series of 
letters which appeared in the “ JourNAL oF Gas LicutTinG.” This 
led to my being sent to Essen, where the only blue water-gas plant in 
Europe happened to be employed for an industrial purpose. 

This trip shows an illuminating contrast between English and Ger- 
man commercial methods. Upon arrival at Essen I took up my 
quarters at a hotel which happened to have a large garden attached 
toit. I asked the landlord if I could walk in this garden before break- 
fast, and he kindly consenting I spent an hour or so there each morn- 
ing. The landlord came and joined me, in order, as he said, ‘‘ to 
practise his English.” One morning he said to me, “I see Herr 
spends a lot of time in your company; did you know him before?” 
“No,” I said, “I never saw him until yesterday ” (when he was intro- 
duced to me by the head of the firm using the water gas). ‘Do you 
know we consider him the leading engineer in Germany?” “No, I 
had no idea of this.” Herr —— was a pleasant man, who spoke 
English perfectly, and helped to make my visit agreeable. He kept 














me talking about my two ideas, especially the gas ine, and seemed 
to know all about the matter. A few years r, the Germans pro- 
duced the first large gas-engine, and have been making them ever 
since—some as large as 4000 H.P., I believe. Then the Yankees fol- 
lowed suit ; and lastly an American firm brought them to England 
(their original home). 

If the English Government had had German commercial acumen, 
and taken some interest in poor inventors, the English nation would 
have had the benefit of the manufacture of these large gas-engines, 
instead of the Germans and Americans, and also of the ideal method 
of treating coal outlined in this letter, thereby realizing enormous 
profits, saving millions of tons of coal, giving much additional re- 
munerative employment to the workers, and, by mitigating the smoke 
nuisance and so restoring the sunshine, creating an Ar instead of a C3 
population. Perkin’s coal-tar dyes are another case in point. 

All I got out of my inventions was the privilege of paying patent 
fees to the State. I have come to regard the taking out of a patent as 
a peculiar form of imbecility, which causes the victim (who is generally 
@ poor man) to pay away his hard-earned savings.to give his most 
cherished ideas to his rivals in trade. Foran idea cannot be patented, 
but only the patentee’s particular method of carrying it out; and 
when once he has, through the medium of the Patent Office, given his 
idea away, his trade competitors can find plenty of ways of carrying it 
out—and “so the poor Dawg has none.” H. TownsEnp. 


Wakefield, Oct. 28, 1920. 
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The “ Gasfilled” Electric Lamp. 


Sir,—In your issue for Oct. 27, you refer to a letter of mine 
pebines in the correspondence columns of the “ Electrical Review ” 
or Sept. 3, under the heading, ‘t The So-Called Half-Watt Lamp,’’ and 
credit me with saying [‘‘ showed ’’ not ‘‘ saying ’’ was the word used— 
Ep. G.J.] that “the gasfilled lamp in the matter of efficiency in relation 
to cost is no better than the metallic filament lamp.’’ I said nothing 
of the sort. My reference was to the two new sizes of low wattage 
lamps which I pointed out were not a sound proposition commercially, 
whereas you include the whole range of gasfilled lamps. 

I, as an electrical, am fully alive to your deadly hatred of the gas- 
filled lamp, which has done so much harm to the gas lighting industry, 
particularly the industrial section; and it would doubtless give you 
unbounded joy to be able to prove that the higher wattage gasfilled 
lamps are not more efficient than metal filament lamps. But you 
know very well that the opposite is the case; and I resent the mis- 
statement of fact with which I am credited. 

I endorse some of your remarks under “‘ Memoranda ”—-particularly 
as to the futility of deriding gas. It is little use to deride this decreas- 
ingly popular commodity ; but it has rather to be endured—at least, 
that is how I regard the matter, as one whose private house is lighted 
by gas (not from choice). 

Your suggested alternative designation for the ‘‘ gasfilled ’’’ lamp— 
viz., ‘* Optic-Destroyer Lamp’’ is impossible, as, in the interests of 
veracity, we must be a little more accurate. Rather let it be termed 
the ‘*Gas Destroyer Lamp;’’ and then perhaps ‘* Meteor’’ of the 
“ Electrical Times ” would not object to the employment of the word 
gas in such a connection. E. W. Dorey. 

Enfield, Oct. 29, 1920. 


[The paragraphs that appeared in the “ Electric Supply Memoranda” 
for Oct. 27 were not based on the letter published in the “ Electrical 
Review "’ for Sept. 3, but, as distinctly stated, on an article published 
in the “ Manchester Guardian.’’ Thestatements in these paragraphs 
are largely Mr. Dorey’s own, and so are the tabulated figures. We 
ask readers to study the figures (some of which run over “ gas- 
filled” lamps ranging from 60 watts to 1500 watts) in conjunction 
with the foregoing letter. They are highly instructive statements 
and figures; and readers will see sufficient in them to make it totally 
unnecessary for us to reply to Mr. Dorey, or to put up any defence 
whatever—even in regard to industrial lighting by ‘‘ gasfilled’’ 
lamps. As to a suitable name for the ‘‘ gasfilled '’ lamp, our corre- 
spondent, of course, knows all about the relative intrinsic brilliancy 
of lights, and the effect upon the optic organs of lamps of high 
intrinsic brilliancy. It is wonderful where all the increased demand 
for gas comes from after dusk, if the gas-filled lamp is having such 
a fearfully wearing effect upon the use of gas for lighting ; and as 
to gas being ‘‘a decreasingly popular commodity,’’ where are the 
considerable increases in the gas business coming from? Facts are 
stubborn things. In Mr. Dorey we thought an electrical man had 
been found who was out for the truth, and who was a champion of 
facts. But apparently, so far as the gas business is concerned, he is 
like many others we have come across—he prefers to put unpleasant 
facts altogether on one side, and finds comfort in a little self-decep- 
tion.—Ep. G.J.] 








Restricted Supply at Portmadoc.—Owing to the shortage of coal 
in South Carnarvonshire, farmers have resorted to the old custom of 
using’ peat as fuel. The Portmadoc Urban District Council have 
decided that no gas shall be supplied for use in places of worship, 
billiard halls, or any recreation rooms and places of amusement. 


Price of Gas at Stourbridge.—It has been decided by the Stour- 
bridge Town Council, on the recommendation of the Gas Supply 
Committee, that the price of gas for lighting and power purposes be 
increased to consumers from the commencement of the present quarter 
by 6d, per 1000 c.ft. The prices will be: For lighting, 4s, 8d. per 
t000 c.ft, ; for power, 48. 6d., 48. 3d., and 4s. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Parliament re-assembled, after the summer adjournment, on Tues- 


day, Oct. 12. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 
The Inverness Water and Gas Provisional Order Bill was read the 
third time, according to order, and passed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act. 


Copies were presented of reports on applications to the Board of 
Trade under the Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act, by the 
Bedford Gas Light Company, the Newport (I.W.) Gas Company, the 
Leyland Gas Company, the Wenford Gas Consumers’ Company, Ltd., 
the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company, the Dunstable Gas and Water 
Company, the City of Waterford Gas Company, the Reading Gas 
Company, the Scarborough Gas Company, the Crowborough District 
Gas Company, the Ilford Gas Company, the Colchester Gas Com- 
pany, and the Great Yarmouth Gas Company. 


‘“‘Natalite” Motor Fuel. 


The CuHanceLLor of the ExcHEQUER, replying to a question put to 
him by Mr. C. Jesson, stated that an alcoholic mixture called “ Nata- 
lite” had been in use in South Africa as a motor fuel; but he had no 
information as to its price in relation to that of petrol. Natalite, 
irrespective of the denaturant used, might only be imported into this 
country subject to payment of duty, as in the case of other spirit mix- 
tures ; but plain spirits might be imported for use duty free as a source 
of power, provided the differential duty had been paid and on condi- 
tion that, after importation, the spirits were denaturated as power 
methylated spirits, in a manner approved by the Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise. The question of denaturants to be prescribed 
for this description of methylated spirits was under consideration. 


Motor Fuel. 


Sir J. D. Rees asked the President of the Board of Trade what 
action had been taken, or was contemplated, upon the report on motor 
fuel prepared by a Select Committee appointed by the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Investigation of Prices which was received by the Govern- 
ment as long ago as last February. 

Sir P. LLoyp-Greamg, who replied, said that detailed inquiries were 
being pursued by an officer attached to the Fuel Research Board as to 
the possibility of fostering the production of power alcohol, and an 
interim report by the Fuel Research Board on the subject has been 
published recently. Provisions with the same object had been in- 
cluded in section 11 of the Finance Act, 1920. As previously explained, 
the Government did not see their way to take any action in the direc- 
tion of fixing prices in view of our almost complete dependence on 
foreign sources of supply. 

Boundary Extension Schemes and Costly Inquiries. 

Dr. Appison (the Minister of Health), in the course of his replies 
to several questions addressed to him dealing with boundary extension 
schemes of such magnitude as those of Leeds and Bradford, said he 
was not prepared to defer any inquiry until a Royal Commission or a 
Joint Select Committee had been appointed and reported on the whole 
question of Government areas. He was well aware there was strong 
feeling aroused by these extension schemes: and entirely agreed that 
there was gross waste of money in these inquiries. The Act of Parlia- 
ment required that the inquiries should be held in certain circum- 
stances; and if those circumstances arose, he had no option but to 
hold an inquiry. It would be a useful thing if the Councils concerned 
would not rush into the cost of employing expensive counsel and ex- 
pert witnesses. He was doing all he could to induce authorities to 
avoid incurring these great costs. If hecould prevent them he would ; 
but he had no power to do so. 











Municipal Trading Experience at Mexborough. 


Discussing, in connection with the fixing of the rates, the financial 
position of the Mexborough Urban District Council, Mr. W. Win- 
stanley (the Chairman of the Finance Committee) said the water-works 
were purchased by arbitration from a local Company 7} years ago; 
£19,500 being given for a decrepit plant, the bulk of which has been 
scrapped and replaced. ‘The legal and other expenses of acquiring the 
undertaking amounted to £ 10,000, or sixpence for every shilling given 
for the property. There has been a steady deficit on the working of 
the undertaking ever since it was acquired; and this deficit now 
amounts to £3600 a year. To wipe off the accumulated debt, £18,000 
—nearly the original cost of the property—has been appropriated from 
the rates in three half-years. The history of the Swinton gas under- 
taking, jointly purchased ten years ago (also by arbitration) by the 
Swinton and Mexborough Councils, is, Mr. Winstanley says, scarcely 
less unfortunate; the concern being tremendously over-capitalized. 
The capital expenditure is £86,000; and the property is not, intrinsi- 
cally, worth more than half this sum. Sinking fund charges alone 
amount to 3s. 6d. per rooo c.ft.; and though the plant is in normal 
times disused, and crude gas is taken from neighbouring colliery coke- 
ovens, the concern is only self-supporting with a selling price of 6s., 
which precludes any possibility of a commercial development of the 
undertaking in face of the competition of electricity. The original 
misfortune of an absurdly high selling price has been aggravated by 
the calling-in of loans and mortgages, which have had to be renewed 
at a severely increased rate of interest. Mr, Winstanley states that 
there is no prospect of a “ decent price” being charged for gas in the 
next ten years, 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS COMPANIES’ PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Association was held last 
Thursday, at Caxton Hall, Westminster—Mr, H. E. Jonzs in the 
chair. In addition to the Chairman, the representatives present (as 
their names appeared in the attendance book) were: Mr. C. F. Botley, 
Mr. R. Bruce Anderson, Mr. George Andrews, Mr. H. A. Stibbs, Mr. 
G. H. S. Iorns, Mr. George Clarry, Mr. T. H. Hazell, Mr. R. W. 
Edwards, Dr. C. Carpenter, Mr. R. Halkett, Mr. D. H, Helps, Mr. 
J. Ferguson Bell, and Mr. R. J. Auckland. 


The Secretary (Mr. F, E. Cooper) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the minutes of the last meeting, which were confirmed. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The report of the Committee for the year to Sept. 30 was then pre- 
sented as follows : 


Accounts.—The ascertained expenditure amounted to £812. The revenue 
was: Subscriptions, £487 6s. 1d.; income-tax refunded, £14 14s. 3d.; in- 
terest on war loan, £195 1s. 6d.—amounting together to £697 1s. 10d.; 
leaving a deficit for the year of £115 7s. 4d. From the balance-sheet it will 
be seen that the assets amount to £4409 3s. 1od., consisting of £4635 tos. 5d. 
5 p.ct. War Loan, 1929-1947, at cost, £4404 148. 5d., and cash in hand £4 
gs. 5d. From this total must be deducted the amounts owing to the bankers 
—viz., temporary loan £2925 and {91 5s. 2d. overdraft on current account— 
amounting together to £3016 5s. 2d. Since Sept. 30, the sum of £6 6s. has 
been received in respect of outstanding subscriptions. 

Income-Tax Deduction.—The Income-Tax Sub-Committee have had under 
consideration Form F.A. 6, forwarded to the Gas Companies by H.M. In- 
spectors of Taxes with reference to claims to be made under the provisions 
of section 18 of the Finance Act, 1919. As it appeared that inspectors of 
taxes took diverse views of the effect of the said section—some holding that 
the one-sixth deduction to be allowed thereunder is in addition to the ordi- 
nary allowance in respect of repairs and maintenance, and others that the 
said allowance is in substitution thereof—the Sub-Committee communicated 
with Mr. E. Stanford London, C.B.E., the Deputy Chief Inspector of Taxes, 
upon the matter. They were informed by him that the allowance in ques- 
tion does not in any way affect the right to charge as an expense the ordi- 
nary cost of*repairs and maintenance in so far as the same would otherwise 
be allowable. The members of the Association were informed by circular 
of Mr. Stanford London’s intimation ; also the allowance 1n question should 
be made in respect of buildings, even though not enclosing machinery, 
where such buildings are in the nature of stores, warehouses, or admini- 
strative offices ancillary to and forming part of gas-works. Subsequently, 
further queries having arisen in regard to the correct interpretation of the 
section, the Income Tax Sub-Committee had a further consultation and 
correspondence with the Somerset House Authorities upon the matter ; and 
ultimately a further circular-letter, which had been approved by the Board 
of Inland Revenue, was sent out to members, setting out the buildings 
which would be regarded as coming within the provisions of the Act, the 
mode in which the annual value thereof should be ascertained, &c. 

The Income-Tax Sub-Committee have also had interviews and corre- 
spondence with Mr. Stanford London with reference to the continuation for 
a further period of the special allowance referred to in the last report for 
depreciation of gasholders, meters, and stoves. 

The Coal Rebate.—The Committee considered the question of the proposed 
reduction in the price of gas used for domestic purposes consequent upon 
the ear-marked rebate of ros. in the price of coal converted into gas, and 
decided to send a communication to the Board of Trade strongly objecting 
to the proposal on the ground that it left the sliding-scale to be controlled 
by the provision of a very small proportion of the gas sold. 

Bills in Parliament.—The interests of gas companies especially have 
called for careful watching in connection with four Bills promoted in the 
past session. They are the Gas Regulation Bill, the Public Utility Com- 
panies (Capital Issues) Bill, the Finance Bill, and the Great Northern Rail- 
way Bill; and in each of them the Association may fairly claim to have 
successfully represented the interests which the Association was founded 
to safeguard. 


many meetings in connection with the Gas Regulation Bill, and drew-up 
various amendments particularly in the interests of provincial companies, 
some of which have found their way into the Act inits final form. Asshowing 
the necessity for constant vigilance, one point in particular might be men- 
tioned. At the very last stage at which amendments could be proposed— 
the report stage in the second House—the Association's Parliamentary 
Agents discovered that amendments were to be proposed which would have 
empowered the Board of Trade to grant special Orders under section 10 of 
the Act to local authorities to establish gas undertakings in competition with 
existing gas companies. Representations were made to the Board of Trade, 
to the Lord Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords, and to various 
Peers, on the subject. The importance of the point raised was appreciated ; 
and the power was eventually modified to the innocuous form in which it 
now appears in section 10, sub-section (2) (c). 

With regard to the Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act, 1920, 
here again important amendments were secured as the result of the action 
taken by the Association; and the attention of small companies especially 
is directed to the present form of sub-section (A) of section 1, and the pro- 
viso, which latter was inserted after considerable objection in Committee at 
the instance of the Association. 

The Committee felt that, even in the modified form of sub-section (A), the 
possible failure to place capital with the Company might, and in many 
cases would, be disastrous to small companies; and, in spite of opposition, 
power was given to the Board of Trade to dispense with any of the condi- 
tions imposed by this section. The Committee would have liked the relief 
to apply to companies requiring to issue considerably more than £20,000. 
But that amount was inserted as a compromise; and no doubt there are 
some companies who will be able to finance themselves from time to time 
by limiting their issue to £20,000 (so long as existing conditions continue), 
and so obtain through the Board of Trade more freedom in placing their 
capital where the circumstances justify it. Animportant provision was also 
inserted at the instance of the Executive Committee in section 3 of the 
schedule to the Act. That provision enables any Company, during a period 
of ten years from the creation and issue of the preference or debenture 
stock referred to in the schedule, to redeem out of revenue to an amount to 
be approved by the Board of Trade any such stock created and issued for 
the purpose of defraying abnormal reparation expenditure due to circum- 





stances arising out of the war, As every Company has been subjected to 
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this abnormal expenditure, there may possibly be a considerable number of 
companies desirous of availing themselves of the benefit of this provision 
and able to do so. « 

With regard to the Finance Act, representations were made to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to the unfairness of imposing the Corporation 
Tax on public utility companies limited in respect of selling prices and 
dividends. It is satisfactory to record that Public Utility Companies are 
exempted from the tax for, at any rate, a period of three years. 

The Committee desire to take this opportunity of acknowledging the great 
indebtedness the Association is under to Sir Henry Cowan, M.P., for the 
important services he rendered in securing the amendments referred to. 
He gave at all times ungrudgingly his ability, his experience, and his time 
in furthering the efforts made to secure the amendments referred to; and 


- the Association cannot be too grateful to him. 


A Bill promoted by the Great Northern Railway was considered by the 
Committee. Under clause 47 of the Bill, it was proposed to empower the 
Railway Company to convey (inter alia) gas from one gas undertakers’ dis- 
trict for use within another undertakers’ limits of supply. The attention of 
Companies who would be affected by the clause was called to the provision ; 
and it was suggested that they should petition against the Bill. The Asso- 
ciation also petitioned against it. Negotiations for a settlement took place 
Between the Association and the Railway Company; and ultimately the 
clause was amended so as to apply to water only, and that only with the 
consent of the water authority in whose district it was proposed to supply 
water from an area beyond such district. 

Reinforced Concrete Roads.—A Sub-Committee appointed to consider the 
question of making-up roads with reinforced concrete came to the conclu- 
sion that local authorities, as the law now stands, were entitled to make-up 
roads with reinforced concrete, and recommended that if and when any 
Bill be introduced into Parliament for the consolidation and amendment of 
the Gas-Works Clauses Acts, 1847 and 1871, the matter should be further 
considered with a view to seeing whether any provision could be inserted in 
such Bill giving protection to gas companies in cases where reinforced 
concrete was employed in road making. 

Miscellaneous Matiers.—In addition to heavy correspondence with mem- 
bers and advice to them on the matters referred to above, the Secretary has 
been asked for, and has given, advice upon the following, among other 
subjects: Borrowing on mortgage; arrears of gas-rent ; right of joint share- 
holders to vote at meetings; raising new capital; failure of gas supply ; 
raising meter-rents ; power to issue stock below par; insurance of profits 
by company; workmen’s compensation; Unemployment Insurance Bill ; 
acquisition of a neighbouring gas undertaking; increased rents for cookers 
and gas-fires; sale of coke by hawkers; railway sidings, increased charges ; 
income-tax borne by companies on emoluments of directors and other 
officials ; liability for damage caused by explosion at works; increase in 
wages ; liability of Coal Controller for diversion of coal supply ; shortage of 
cash in slot meters; Government grant for approved houses; disposal of 
effluent from gas-works ; supply of gas by consumer to sub-tenants; cor- 
poration profits tax. 

Committee.—The following members retire from the Committee in accord- 
ance with Rule 12; Mr. H. E. Jones, Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., Mr. J. 
Ferguson Bell, Mr. C. F. Botley, Mr. A. A. Johnston, and Mr. H. A. Stibbs, 
all of whom offer themselves for re-election. 


Tue Late Mr,-R. O. PATERSON. 


The CuarrMan said, before moving the adoption of the report, he 
should like to say with what concern he learned the other day of the 
decease of their friend Mr. R. O. Paterson, formerly of Cheltenham, 
and one of the fathers of the gas profession. He (Mr. Jones) knew 
him for more years than most people, and always found in him a 
cordial, scientific, helpful colleague on all points at which they came in 
contact. His sons occupied positions in the profession, and long might 
that beso. They were educated, scientific, talented engineers. He 
thought that they owed the late Mr. Paterson their sincere thanks for 
bringing such useful helps into the world, and for training them in the 
profession of which they all thought so much. He moved that they 
convey to Mrs. Paterson and the family the sympathy of the members 
in their bereavement. 

There was immediate concurrence with the suggestion. 

IncomE-Tax SuB-CoMMITTEE’s Work. 


The CuairMaN said the next business was to move the adoption of 
the report and accounts. The report was long; the accounts were 
simple. The report was long because the work of the Association had 
covered much ground. The accounts were much on the lines of pre- 
vious ones ; and he failed to discover any item differing materially in 
amount from past practice. As to the report submitted, he should 
deal with it very much in the same way; leaving for discussion any 
points that might strike the members as needing special attention, But 
he could not pass by the report without recognizing the signal service 
rendered to the Association and to the industry by the Sub-Committee 
who had been dealing with all income-tax questions. They had ren- 
dered valuable and useful service; and they had so far established 
a position which was important in these days of gross excess profits 
taxation, which had not arisen in their companies by avery long way ; 
but should a case ever arise, it was important to have the foundations 
laid, and the whole scheme settled upon a basis which was so emi- 
nently just and fair. In this respect they had fulfilled up to the hilt 
the main object of the Association—by protecting gas undertakings 
from undue income taxation. The report upon the labours of the 
Sub-Committee was quite long; and he thought those present would 
agree with him that their best acknowledgments were due to Mr. 
Botley and his associates on the Sub-Committee.- He hoped the Sub- 
Committee would continue to render the valuable aid to the Associa- 
tion which they had so signally accomplished in the past year and the 
year before that. 

PARLIAMENTARY MATTERS. 


The Association had been watching certain Bills—the Gas Regulation 
Bill among them. In this connection, he should like to recognize that 
their Parliamentary Agents (Messrs. R. W. Cooper and Sons) were 
present in the Committee room during the whole of the discussion upon 
the Bill, and watched the proceedings very carefully and strenuously, 
and, he thought, very serviceably. Then it would be seen that the 
general operation of the Executive Committee had been one of careful 
and continued vigilance on all points or subjects which the Govern- 
ment approached and which affected gas undertakings, but which the 
Government imperfectly understood, and so had to learn from the 
Association, although they did not consult them before they started. 
They would probably learn in time that they could get information 
from the proper quarter, if they chose to apply for it. The report 





dealt at considerable length with these matters—matters furnishing 
motives for action on the part of the Association ; and be thought 
he might say the Association in all these particulars had fulfilled its 
mission adequately, properly, and fully. The repart concluded with 
a reference to some of those (what he liked to call) “ thousand-and- 
one” points and subjects on which the smaller companies found their 
Secretary so very helpful in laying-down rules for their guidance on 
technical and legal matters which were common in the experience of 
those dealing with large businesses and many interests, but which 
were not so common to the smaller companies. 


CONSERVATION OF PERSONAL ENERGY. 


With regard to the election of the retiring members of the Committee 
he wanted to say something quite plainly, and (he was thankful to 
say) not on account of weakness or even of approaching old age. It 
was this. If they re-elected him (the Chairman) they must be content 
with occasional attendance at the Committee meetings; and, if he 
might so call it, he must take the part of achamber counsel. It was 
due to himself now not to take on too many additional duties. He 
accepted at its start the presidency of the National Gas Council. He 
was glad he did so; hut it was too much. He had the practical, 
anxious conduct of a considerable number of gas companies at home 
and abroad ; and he really did not know how far one could stretch the 
limits of one’s constitution in undertaking work outside that for which 
one felt distinctly responsible—having undertaken to watch over the 
interests of shareholders. Therefore, he warned them that they must 
not ask him for this additional duty; and it would not be fair even if 
he allowed them to think that he might again occupy the rostrum. 
He should be quite content to attend Committee meetings if at any 
time any subject arose upon which their Secretary thought it necessary 
to summon him. But he could not undertake to work in the future as 
in the past. Indeed, his sense of what was due to himself in regard to 
recreation and rest made it out of the question. Therefore, he asked 
them not to re-elect him with the idea that he was going to be a work- 
ing horse in the team. But he should like to continue to be identified 
with the Association in some position, because he regarded the Associ- 
ation as almost a trust handed over to him by his great friend and pre- 
decessor in the chair—Sir George Livesey. Knowing what lines he 
took to gain liberation for the industry, and knowing the main invalu- 
able services he bestowed upon the industry, he (the Chairman) felt 
that all of them could not but be grateful to him; and he personally 
would not like to abandon any trust that he put into his hands, as he 
did when he asked him privately before recommending him to the vote 
of the members whether he would take the chair of the Association. 
A Grance Backwarps, 


The Association was not a conspicuous body; it was not a wealthy 
body ; and it could not compare its finance with the enormous fees 
that were collected through Associations largely connected with 
trading. They were interested in the politics that came to industry, 
as reflected in Acts of Parliament, and in protecting gas companies 
from any sort of attack. They were far away the seniors of the great 
mushroom and rapidly growing Associations that had sprung-up the 
last few years. The Association ante-dated them by many years; and 
it had the respect due to the fact that it took care of the interests of 
the industry very many years before these other Associations were born 
or dreamed of. The Association could not be deprived of that. It did 
an immense amount of pioneer work, and fought the question of sul- 
phur, illuminating power, and other matters in Parliament and before 
the Board of Trade, and, with scientific advisers, effected very fine 
work, It was doing very good work still. Therefore the Association 
ought to be appreciated by the gas companies, because of the services 
rendered when there was no other body to help. Unfortunately, 
owing to the fact that by their constitution they could not include 
municipal undertakings (which had multiplied and become very in- 
fluential), and because many of the smaller companies had been so 
short-sighted as not to join them in spite of frequent applications, the 
Association was not so wide nor so rich as it ought to be. But it had 
its special mission. That mission was the policy of gas administration 
as reflected in Acts of Parliament, and the preservation of the industry 
from unnecessary trammels. 


UNITED ORGANIZATION AND EFForRT AMONG GAs COMPANIES, 


Dr. CHarLtes CARPENTER (Vice-Chairman) had much pleasure in 
seconding the adoption of the report. He could not but think the 
members would be exceedingly heartened by the encouraging expres- 
sions they bad heard from the Chairman with regard to his helping 
on this work still, because they could not shut their eyes to the fact 
that their Chairman was almost the only active representative of the 
industry whose association dated back a very great number of years. 
Mr. Jones had had a unique experience in engineering matters (par- 
ticularly gas), in rating matters, and in everything appertaining to the 
politics of gas supply. Every member of the Association would wel- 
come the promise that he thought the Chairman had made, that, 
although they would have to look forward to having his less constant 
attendance at the Committee meetings, yet, when they more especially 
required or desired the advantage of his counsel and wisdom, it was 
quite certain they might look forward to receiving it. The position 
the Association occupied was, as the Chairman had pointed out, unique 
in more ways than one; but they wanted to remember throughout in 
regard to it, that it was the only Association that had had specifically 
under its care, so far as he could understand, gas companies as distinct 
from gas undertakings. It was quite true the lead and work it had 
given had had valuable effect upon the industry as a whole. But it 
specially existed for the protection of gas companies, and therefore 
of those thousands of shareholders, most of whom were unable to 
help themselves, who had invested their money in the business of gas 
supply. There was another point with regard to industries or under- 
takings such as their own—they could not exist by themselves. The 
progress of one affected more or less—sometimes slowly, sometimes 
a great deal—the progress of all the others; and, if the contrary 
happened, it was also true that it had its effect in a very wide 
circle. If those people who lived in one area continually lived 
in that area, and got their gas supply only from that area, what he 
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from town A who was prejudiced against the gas there, and moved 
into town B, town B had got to set to work to educate him, and suf- 
fered a handicap by reason of the consumer being prejudiced by his 
use of gasin town A. So the fact remained that they were all very 
much dependent upon one another; and the importance of working 
together for their future was at least as paramount as in many other 
industries. In fact, he thought there were very few indeed in which it 
was so important. This was his excuse for having in the past given 
attention to the affairs of the Association—attention which he hoped 
to have the opportunity of continuing in the future, and especially now 
that the six weary years since August, 1914, had passed away. To put 
it another way. It was important in respect of the particular com- 
pany or companies in which he (Dr. Carpenter) was concerned, that 
anything he might learn, or anything he might know, or any advice 
he might give that was helpful, was in the long run going to help those 
companies too. No undertaking could be disassociated from the 
general weal and general progress. That sentiment was one which 
ought to animate the whole of the industry, especially those who 
represented gas companies as distinct from gas undertakings. It was 
not quite the same thing in a municipality. A municipality had a gas 
committee looking after the gas-works, and an electricity committee 
looking after the electricity works; and he could understand those 
owners not caring a button which undertaking progressed. The in- 
terests of gas companies were bound-up in quite a different way ; and 
it was the gas companies who were fighting the battle which was 
growing more and more keen and more and more difficult every day. 
This was another reason why he thought gas companies should asso- 
ciate themselves together to the fullest possible extent. They had in 
the past cleared away some difficult problems; but it was not at all 
likely that they had wiped them all out for the future. In all proba- 
bility, they would have as many problems to deal with in the future 
as in the past. He thought (if he might say so) that the Chairman 
had spoken of the Association being a modest one. He did not think 
it suffered from that. He thought it an advantage not to be on too 
large a scale, and to rely rather upon the personal effort and personal 
interest of the members than upon wide publicity in the daily press. 
There were a great many things that they could do best if they talked 
about them themselves than if they spread the knowledge broadcast. 
In all his connection with the Association this fact had always im- 
ressed itself.upon him—the earnestness, the thoughtfulness, the abi- 
ity, the acumen with which those who were associated with the Sub- 
Committees had attacked the various problems that had come under 
their notice. The Chairman had referred to this; and he (Dr. Car- 
penter) thought that those who were responsible for the conduct of gas 
companies, if they would read carefully the report of the Committee 
and of these proceedings, would respond to their Chairman’s appeal, 
and realize their bounden duty to join the Association. 
PARLIAMENTARY Work. 


Mr. R. W. Epwarps (Aldershot) said it would be no exaggeration 
to say that the last twelve months had been the most notable of recent 
years. He had belonged to the Committee of the Association for 
several years, and he did not remember such a multiplicity of im- 
portant events as during the past twelve months. One thing that bad 
been brought home to all those who were members of the Association 
was that it was of special importance to gas companies. He would 
illustrate it in this particular way: As all knew, the Gas Regulation 
Bill required close attention. He had the bonour to serve on the 
Special Committee of the National Gas Council and on the Executive 
Committee of this Association as well ; and he knew that in one point 
that arose in the Bill, this Association rendered tremendous assistance 
to the gas companies of the United Kingdom. It was in regard to the 
point which would have empowered the Board of Trade to grant 
Special Orders under section 10 of the Act to local authorities to 
establish gas undertakings in competition with existing gas companies. 
It was due to the persistence of the Association Committee, with their 
Parliamentary Agents, that they were able to get this particular pro- 
vision modified. If there was any kudos for the amendment secured, 
it was due to the Association. In this amendment they justified them- 
selves as an Association. One other point he ventured to suggest had 
escaped notice ; and one which he thought, and they all felt at the 
time, was a great stride in gas administration. That was the Public 
Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act. Great efforts were made by 
the Association to get freedom. They got the freedom; and it was 
established to-day in the Act. It was time the Board of Trade intro- 
duced certain amendments ; but notwithstanding they were, under the 
Act, free from the auction clauses for many years. The Association 
also obtained the capital redemption clause, under which they could 
redeem from revenue; and it was only by tactful work they got it. 
Another matter over which they worked hard was with regard to the 
Finance Bill, in which freedom was obtained from the corporation tax 
for at any rate three years. He did not want it to go forth that the 
Association claimed the entire credit for this. They didnot. But they 
did consider they did a large amount of work towards securing the 
concession. It was hoped the Government would at the end of the 
three years continue the concession, as the tax was manifestly an unfair 
one upon statutory gas companies. The Great Northern Railway Bill 
raised a very important point, as seen by the report. Immediately the 
Committee became cognizant of this, they did not rest until it had been 
amended in the form in which it appeared in the Act. As to the use of 
reinforced concrete for road making, he suggested that those who were 
face to face with the problem should keep in touch with the Committee. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there were no statutory provisions pro- 
tecting gas companies in this regard, he thought something to protect 
them should be put into any Bill dealing with the subject. Through- 
out the whole of this work the Committee had had the loyal support 
of the Parliamentary Agents of the Association—particularly Mr. 
Campbell Cooper, who had devoted himself unselfishly to it. He was 
sure the Association appreciated his efforts. They were also deeply 
indebted to Sir Henry Cowan. Hethrew himself intothese problems, 
and did not spare himself in any respect. The Association were under 
adeep debt of gratitude to him. There was one other point. For 
some years most of them had worked under the chairmansbip of Mr. 


times took from them more than they could safely give. They had 
heard their Chairman’s words with great regret ; but they all hoped 
he would retaifi a seat on the Committee. They had only just started 
on their work under the Gas Regulation Act, which gave them power 
to obtain not only the Orders provided for under section 1, but Special 
Orders. He ventured to suggest that, in view of this, the value of the 
Association would become more and more important to gas companies 
when they realized what they could obtain under the Act. In conclu- 
sion, he hoped that Mr. Jones would enjoy good health and strength 
for many years to come. 

The CuHarirMANn remarked that he was obliged to Mr. Edwards for 
having reminded him that he had omitted (although he had made anote 
of it) to refer to the eminent services in Parliament of Sir Henry Cowan 
to the gas industry. He could only say that they did all feel their 
great indebtedness to him for his valuable assistance. He also heard 
with great pleasure the reference to the unfailing attention of their 
Parliamentary Agent, Mr. Cooper. 


ReE-ELEcrTIONsS. 


On the motion of the CHairMAN, seconded by Mr. GEorcE CLarRY 
(Cardiff), Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart., M.P., was re-elected 
President. 

The CHAIRMAN moved that Mr. Charles Hunt be re-elected Vice- 
President.. ‘We old fellows like these little compliments,’’ he re- 
marked ; and he thought Mr. Hunt richly deserved this one, He had 
rendered yeoman service to the industry. 

Mr. C. F. Botizy (Hastings) seconded the motion. 

Moved by Mr. Epwarps, and seconded by Mr. Bortry, the Chair- 
man was also re elected a Vice-President. 

Proposed by Mr. Epwarps, and seconded by Mr. T. H. Hazeti 
(Newport, Mon.), the retiring members of the Committee, as named 
in the report, were re-elected en bloc. 

The Hon. Auditor (Mr. W. A. Scott, F.C.A.) was also re-appointed. 

- UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


The Cuairman intimated that Mr. D. H. Helps had a matter regard- 
ing unemployment insurance to bring to the notice of the members. 
It was a matter which might be referred to the Committee, if thought 
desirable. 

Mr. D. H. Hers (Reading) said he should like to say a word on 
the subject of whether gas companies should apply for exemption 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act. Personally, he had advised 
his Company that it would be paying too high a price, with guaranteed 
continuous employment to their men, in order to gain exemption. 
They would not do so. The work was so continuous that an injustice 
was really done in asking them to pay the same insurance as those em- 
ployers whose people were subject to constant dismissal. The pre- 
vious night a member of the Reading Chamber of Commerce called 
his attention to an application which had been received by the London 
Associated Chambers of Commerce from the National Federation of 
Employees’ Approved Societies, It was a very long statement ; but he 
thought, if he read what Mr. Locker Lampson, M.P., said in the 
House when the Bill was under discussion in July last, it would per- 
haps explain the matter. He said: 

A Committee has been appointed by the Government, and is now sitting, 
to inquire whether labour exchanges are to go out or not. Under the Bill 
a person is able to obtain his unemployment benefit through a labour 
exchange. If the Committee agree that, in the interests of the State, labour 
exchanges had better be abolished, and if you also do not allow friendly 
societies to administer the unemployment benefit, then trade unions will be 
the sole persons to administer unemployment benefit in the country. The 
whole of the employed population will have to take their unemployment 
benefit (unless they happen to contract-out) through the trade unions, and 
through the trade unions alone. 

In the statement of Mr. Henry Lesser, the President of the National 
Federation of Employees’ Appreved Societies, which he submitted 
to the Associated Chambers of Commerce, he said : 

If the Association of the Chambers of Commerce can see its way to co- 
operate with the Federation in the manner suggested, the greatest benefit 
would result to the Employers’ Societies. These Societies stand for the 
promotion of goodwill among workpeople, They represent the human 
factor in the link between employer and employed ; and if through the force 
of circumstances they are to be sacrificed to the trade unions, and other 
public bodies, much that enlightened employers have done during a great 
number of years to make for pleasant relations with their workpeople 
would have completely failed. 


What the Federation was asking was that Chambers of Commerce in 
different towns should receive from employers notifications as to 
vacancies and transmit them to the employees’ approved society in their 
locality. The Federation would quite willingly pay the expenses in- 
curred in sending up information. He hoped any members in touch 
with local Chambers of Commerce would support the recommendations 
of the London Chamber, and get them to agree to receive and transmit 
the information to the approved societies as desired. 

Dr, CARPENTER [who took the chair at this stage] said there was the 
fact, as Mr. Locker Lampson pointed out, that they were liable to 
have this state of things existing—that all the work might be done 
solely through the medium of organizations whose attitude unfortu- 
nately was not generally sympathetic towards employers of labour. 
They could at any rate look forward to the Chambers of Commerce to 
help in establishing in this matter a proper position inindustry. They 
could—both sides—depend upon them being impartial. He supported 
Mr. Helps’s appeal. 

Mr. Epwarps said a great many public utility companies were under 
the impression that, if they obtained a certificate of exemption, they 
were doing the right thing. But on examination of the provisions 
and rules, they were coming to a different conclusion, When a man 
obtained a certificate of exemption on their application, he obtained 
a legal instrument, and one they ought to be careful about obtaining. 
If a man was willing to obtain a certificate of exemption on his own 
account, they could not disagree with that. At any rate, they as gas 
companies ought not to expose themselves to legal liability. He 
thought he was right in saying that a certificate of exemption only 
exempted the man, and not the undertaking. 





Jones. The words that he had used in his remarks upon the report 
and accounts reminded them that the time came when work some- 


Dr. CARPENTER observed that, of course, if they altered their minds 
‘later on, they could do so, even if they agreed to this now. 
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Mr. J. Fercuson Bett (Derby) also thought that at the present 
time it would be unwise for any undertaking to contract-out under the 
Act. It was also desirable that provincial undertakings should get into 
communication with their local Chambers of Commerce, and support 
the London Chambers in the matter raised by Mr. Helps. 

Dr. CaRPENTER said what they wanted was that the report of these 
remarks should bring the subject raised generally into the minds of 
those responsible for the conduct of gas undertakings, and to suggest 
to their members that they should communicate with the Committee 
of the A’ssociation for advice and counsel. 


Vote oF THANKS TO Mr, JONES. 


Moved by Mr. Epwarps, and seconded by Mr. Gzorcz ANDREWS 
(Swansea), the members placed on record their high appreciation of 
the services of Mr. Jones as Chairman for many years. 


ait 
<<a 


CO-PARTNERSHIP IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 








Under the auspices of the Labour Co-Partnership Association, there 
was held last week, on Tuesday and the two following days, at the 
Royal Society of Arts, a Labour Co-Partnership Congress, at which 
various aspects of the question were very fully discussed. 

On the opening day there was a luncheon at the Hotel Cecil, at 
which the speakers included the Marquis of Salisbury. Mr. Aneurin 
Williams, M.P. (Joint Hon. Secretary of the Association), appealed for 
financial support, and mentioned that the South Suburban Gas Com- 
pany had sent a donation of {£50 to the Association. Mr. Charles 
Hunt (the Chairman) pointed out that the South Suburban Company 
adopted the principle of co-partnership many years ago; and he said 
he could speak with confidence as to the efficiency of the system. They 
had two Employee Directors, who were real Directors. They were 
“ part and parcel” of the Board; and nothing was discussed without 
their presence. The moral of his experience was: “ Trust the work- 
men, and they will not betray you. Give confidence to them, and they 
will have confidence in you.” 


LEGISLATION CALLED FOR. 


When the congress assembled on Wednesday morning, it was re- 
solved: “That, in the opinion of this congress, all possible means 
should be taken to advance the adoption of co-partnership in industry, 
and in particular it recommends: (1) That legislation should be imme- 
diately passed removing from all statutory and other companies any 
legal obstacles that may exist in the way of its adoption. (2) Thata 
special department of the Board of Trade or the Ministries of Labour 
and Agriculture should be constituted, to study the practical aspects 
of the question in connection with the various industries of the country, 
so that, where opportunity offers, recommendations can be made for 
the best scheme.of co-partnership to be adopted in any particular case. 
(3) That a committee consisting of persons conversant with the trade 
union movement be appointed by the Labour Co-Partnership Associa- 
tion to consider what steps should be taken in the adoption of any 
co-partnership scheme to secure the hearty co-operation of trade 
unionists."’ ni 

Lord Emmott, G.C.M.G., G.B.E., said he was convinced that co- 
partnership—including, of course, profit-sharing—was the right solu- 
tion of some of the ills from which the world was at present suffering. 
No scheme of nationalization in any democratic country had proved 
itself successful in competition with undertakings carried on under 
private enterprise. For the general welfare, three things were neces- 
sary—incentive to work, reward for efficiency, and the encouragement 
of saving. Under profit-sharing and co-partnership, there was the in- 
centive to work and to strive for efficiency. But if they were to have 
profit-sharing, he thought that employers would have to make up their 
minds to give a bigger share of the profits to the worker. What he 
meant was that when profits were made over the agreed datum-line 
which was to give a reasonable return as interest on capital, a larger 
share of the surplus than under many of the present schemes should 
go to the workers. Here the question of saving came in as the crucial 
part of the whole matter. He wanted to see the worker become the 
capitalist. If, in the long run, he ousted the present capitalists, so 
much the better. Their problems would then be solved. 

An Appress By Dr. CHARLES CARPENTER. 


Dr. CHARLES CARPENTER, who followed, said it was a great pleasure 
to him to accept the invitation of the Association to address the con- 
gress. Particularly did he feel it so after reading some of the utter- 
ances on this very important subject which had lately appeared in the 
Press. He had come to try to make clear to them that all this talk 
of co-partnership was not visionary, as some people would have them 
believe. He had come to explain co-partnership as they practised it 
in the South Metropolitan Gas Company, in precisely the same way 
as he might have come to explain about the particular work and re- 
sources of their research and physical laboratories or their workshops, 
or how their special requirements were met by the carbonizing plant. 
Co-partnership was just as integral a part of their business as the 
laboratories, workshops, and carbonizing plant; and it was from this 
point of view that he proposed to deal shortly with the matter. Co- 
partnership as his Company practised it was initiated something like 
thirty years ago, by the late Sir George Livesey, who had long had it 
in his mind to endeavour by some such means to obtain the confid- 
ence and sympathy of the workpeople. It could not be said that their 
employees were dissatisfied, any more than was the case with workers 
generally ; but Sir George at that time did not feel that he could de- 
pend upon their working for the interests of the undertaking in the 
same way that he could depend upon the efforts of the responsible 
staff. He therefore proposed his scheme of co-partnership, at which 
unfortunately the union took umbrage, and there was a strike, with 
results well-known tothem. For a time the proposals of the Company 
were so to speak under a cloud, because it was suggested the idea of 
Sir George was to weaken the power of the union. Such a thing never 
entered into his mind at all. So they went on for some years; and 
the principle proved its advantage to the undertaking when comparison 








was made of their working results with those of their neighbours. The 
Company were able at that time, and were for some years (while the 
conditions of working were so near as to make comparisons valuable) 
able to prove that, as a commercial proposition, the idea of profit- 
sharing, as it was then called, was well-founded and was accurate. 

Then they looked still more deeply into the matter, and became 
conscious of a desire—which had since found much greater expression 
—on the part of the workpeople to be associated with the manage- 
ment. They had gone on for some years building-up, not only the 
co-partnership element, but the saving element. They had a large 
body of workpeople who had, as a result of saving under co-partner- 
ship, accumulated a not inconsiderable share in the capital of the 
undertaking. So the time was ripe to give practical expression to the 
desire to which he had referred on the part of the employees to be 
represented in the management. The adoption of profit-sharing in 
the beginning, and then of co-partnersbip, had not excited opposition 
from the so-called capitalist class; but when it came to the proposal 
that the management should be shared by the employees, some people 
were up in arms against what they declared a ridiculous suggestion. 
However, in the teeth of a great deal of opposition, Sir George Livesey 
carried his poirft, and an Act was passed increasing the number of 
Directors from seven, by the addition of three employees (chosen by 
ballot) who possessed certain qualifications of service and of saving or 
stockholding. He believed the qualification of service was fourteen 
years with the Company ; and the qualification of saving was that they 
must hold £160 of stock. From that day to this the system had been 
working with every possible advantage both to the employees and to 
the undertaking. He thought the main advantage of the proposal was 
that it accepted an ideal for labour. Whether the idea was logical or 
not was another matter; but it was accepted. Here, again, one found 
it asked: “ Does this state of things really exist, or is it merely some- 
thing that is talked about?” To show that it really existed, he pro- 
duced two posters. One set out the result of the latest voting for an 
Employee Director of the Company. It showed about thirty candi- 
dates, and the number of votes each received. As none of the candi- 
dates received a clear two-thirds majority, another vote would have to 
take place to select one of the two candidates at the head of the list to 
be a Director forjthe next three years, and sit at the Board of a Com- 
pany whose nominal capital amounted to something like {9,500,000 
sterling, and whose actual worth was considerably more. The second 
poster set out the qualifications and length of service. The main ad- 
vantage of having these Directors, he repeated, was that it allayed a 
great deal of the suspicion that was inherent in the mind of the average 
worker. Men who felt any doubts as to what took place in the Board 
Room could go to their representatives and learn the truth. 

Dr. Carpenter explained the formation and operation of the Works 
Committee, and then, to show what the Company are doing now, he 
went on to refer tosthe recent Act. He said the preamble set out that 
the Company were desirous that new provisions should be made with 
a view of securing that the public supplied by the Company, and those 
employed in the undertaking, and those providing capital therefor— 
here were the three parties ; another Triple Alliance, if he might use 
the expression—should be, and that more than heretofore, directly and 
mutually interested in “and advantagedeby the development and im- 
provement of the undertaking and the earnings thereof, and the cheap- 
ening of the price of gas sold by the Company. It went on that, with 
a view to secure thesejobjects, provision should be made whereby the 
profits of the undertaking, after providing for a reasonable return on 
capital, should be applied as to the greater part in reduction of the 
price of gas, and as to the balance in part in increasing the return 
on capital invested in the undertaking and in part by way of bonus 
to the employee co-partners of the Company. Clause 19 of the Act 
carried this into effect, by providing that the surplus profits of the Com- 
pany should in future be divided in the proportions of three-fourths to 
the consumers and one-fourth equally between the ordinary stock- 
holders and the employee co-partners. Here was the incentive. 

Now, what was the effect of all this in practice? It was not at all 
uncommon to hear the employees say that so-and-so was “ not a good 
co-partner,” meaning that in some way he did not give the full value 
for his money that the really good co-partner thought should be the 
case. In other words, the good co-partner was a good tonic to others 
in the maintenance of a high level of working of the undertaking as a 
whole. With a system of this kind, not only the need for strikes, but 
even talk of strikes, was eliminated ; and this was a great step forward. 
The system had brought a peace and contentment which would have 
been, so far as they could see, impracticable of realization in any other 
known way. The employees had a substantial holding in the stock of 
the Company, which at the present time amounted to something like 
£500,000. This did not represent the whole of the money they had 
taken in bonuses. The saving characteristic did need inculcating in 
the working classes generally. If it could only be brought home to 
them that somebody had got to save if industry was to go on, it would 
be a great thing. If profits were to be transferred from the capitalist 
to the worker, it was up to him to save, and provide those sinews of 
war which industry so badly needed. 

He hoped he had made clear to them that these ideals were possible 
of practical application in the interests of the nation asa whole. In 
support of his case, he knew he could bring the great bulk of the 
gas consumers of South London. Many would say, if they were asked, 
that the men seemed“to take more interest in their work, and to be 
better trained, than the average man who came to look after their 
wants. He would be justified in saying that the verdict of South 
London on the success of co-partnership might be very easily and very 
properly applied to the country as a whole. 


THE RESOLUTION, 


The resolution submitted to the congress, and adopted after discus- 
sion, was: “ That, in order to harmonize the essential unities of interest 
between capital and labour, and to break down the present antagonism 
separating those providing the capital from those providing the labour, 
and to secure an increasing share of the capital to those supplying the 
labour, a system of industry must be introduced in which the workers 
possess a share in the profits, a share in the capital, and a share in the 
control and responsibility.” 
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GAS PRICES AT STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


Statement by Mr. Matt Dunn. 


One of the candidates at the Stockton-on-Tees municipal elections— 
a member of the Gas Committee—claimed the credit of being largely 


responsible for the change of policy which led to the reduction in the 
price of gas to 1s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., less 15 p.ct. discount. Stockton’s 
claim to the “blue riband” of the gas field was largely referred to 
during the campaign; and this fact prompted Mr. Matt Dunn (the 
late Gas Manager, now in practice as a consulting engineer) to make a 
statement. It was only right, he said, that the exact position should 
be known, although it would have been better had the Committee or 
the Council issued the fact. The present reduced price was not due to 
any reduction or economy in the cost of producing the gas supplied, 
but to the following facts : 

1. Thepresent Manager, by a special resolution, was permitted to 
sell coke for shipment—a privilege not enjoyed by his predecessors, 
although repeated overtures were made from time to time, which were 
looked upon as a violation of Standing Orders, and opposed to the 
town’s interest and welfare. 

2. Since my retirement in February last, coke has advanced by leaps 
and bounds in price for shipment abroad, making in all £12 per ton— 
due entirely to the demands made upon our markets by clamouring 
foreign countries, which conditions no man or Council could possibly 
forecast. } Fees 

3. Any alert and qualified manager in a similar geographical posi- 
tion to that of Stockton in regard to shipping ports, could, without 
begging for an order, bave achieved the results which have made 
possible this reduction in the price of gas. Be it understood that the 
shippers sought the coke at fabulous prices. The alert manager had 
but to stand out and demand the best possible price, and with such 
competition could not possibly make any mistake. Furthermore, 
many-time multiplied prices obtained for tar, pitch, and other products 
have increased many pounds per ton in the interim, and, in turn, have 
considerably augmented the means for reduction in the price of gas. 
Therefore, it is entirely due to the abnormal profits obtained there- 
from, and not by any reduced cost of production, that this concession 
has been made possible. 

Mr. Dunn went on to remark that having realized these profiteering 
prices, the Council had to apply them to useful service. To this end, 
they reduced the price of gas. Quite good. Butcould they not have 
given the gas free, and yet make a good profit—sufiicient, at least, to 
afford relief of rates, if that be deemed a wise procedure? To claim 
the blue riband of the municipal gas-making world, if only for afew 
weeks, was but another evidence of the reckless desire for notoriety. 
* As one who has taken a prominent part in all the town’s movements,” 
Mr. Dunn asked ratepayers to scrutinize carefully all statements made 
use of by “certain aspirants for a further three years’ service on the 
Council."’ . 


<< 





STOCKPORT GAS-WORKS REPORT. 


In spite of continual increases in costs of wages, materials, &c., Mr. 
S. Meunier (the Engineer and Manager) is in the satisfactory position 


of being able to report to the Stockport Corporation Gas Committee 
a small profit of £5188 for the year ended March 31 last, instead of, 
as for the preceding twelve months, a loss of £12,224. He points out 
that the difficulties in relation to repairs, the closing-down of retorts for 
varying periods, due to sickness and absenteeism, &c., referred to in 
the last two or three annual reports, were quite as acute as on previous 
occasions ; while the extended manufacture of carburetted water gas, 
in order to maintain a reasonable supply to the town, undoubtedly had 
a serious effect upon the revenue for the year. This compulsory sbut- 
ting-down of work also rendered necessary the lowering of pressure 
on numerous occasions, so bringing down the sales of gas to a lower 
degree than they otherwise would have been. In fact, it was only by 
the exercise of every possible vigilance that the supplies of gas and 
coke were maintained within the limits necéssary to avoid general com- 
plaint among the consumers. 

The removal of restrictions on the purchase of meters in March, 
1919, and the placing and due execution of orders for new meters, have 
had the effect anticipated upon the unaccounted-for gas and the num- 
ber of accounts the consumption on which had to becomputed ; there 
being a reduction on this year's return from 10°59 p.ct. to 9°53°p.ct. It 
is practically certain that this will be again reduced during the present 
financial year. In addition to the staff engaged upon meter repairs, 
the services of the various makers were utilized for the same purpose, 
as it was felt to be absolutely necessary for all defective meters to be 
changed as rapidly as possible. In all probability it will be found that 
the major portion, if not all, of the 34,000 meters used in the district, 
will have to receive attention. 

In spite of the reduction of pressure from time to time, there was 
an increase in gas sold of 69,326,000 c.ft., equal to 9°66 p.ct., over the 
previous year. 

As showing the effect of the increased manufacture of carburetted 
water gas, oil used increased from 138,121 gallorfs to 266,212 gallons, 
and sales of coke dropped from 22,070 to 17,020 tons, while coke used 
on works rose from 6960 to 8262 tons; but, though the quantity of 
residuals sold was somewhat less, yet revenue benefited by the higher 
prices obtained. The average price of coke sold in the year was 
£1 15s. 74d. per ton, tar £2 19s. 44d. per ton (having gradually risen 
from {2 3s. 8d. in April, 1919, to £5 2s. 10d. in February, 1920), when 
the tar-distilling plant was put into operation), sulphate of ammonia 
£21 19s. 44d. per ton, and benzole 1s. 1d. per gallon. The market in 
these bye-products is still on the up-grade, especially in tar and its 
products, The value of tar has advanced from {5 2s. tod. per ton in 
April, to an average for the district of £7 11s. 11d. in July, as-sold 
under sliding-scale contracts. 

During the year the benefit of the last increase to 5s. per 1000 c.ft., 
together with the increase in sales of 69,326,000 c.ft., bas resulted in 








an increase in revenue of £47,628. On the expenditure side, coal 
accounts for an addition of £11,588, and stokers’ wages, £5117. 

The actual result is that there has been an increase in revenue of 
£68,670, and an additional expenditure of £49,252, leaving a net 
increase of balance to profit and loss account of £19,418 over last year. 
Of this, however, £3085 is the balance carried forward under the Coal 
(Pit’s Mouth) and Prices Order and Direction, 1919. 

It is practically impossible to make anything like an accurate fore- 
cast for the ensuing year, as increases in wages, shortening of working 
hours, additional holidays with pay, cost of materials and pliant are 
continually coming forward, and these demands appear likely to con- 
tinue for some time, while the diminution in the amount of work done 
per day is marked, not only in the gas, but in other industries. There 
is, however, no doubt that the new carbonizing plant which is now 
being installed, and which it is hoped will be brought into use wholly 
or in part by next February or March, together with other improve- 
ments in hand, will materially improve results, and reduce costs ; while 
the steady and regular increase in the value of bye-products will lead 
to additional revenue being obtained. 


aie 


GAS FOR HOUSING SCHEMES. 


The Question of Initial Cost. 

The Housing Committee of the Hammersmith Borough Council 
reported that for some time past they had under consideration the 
question of the gas supply to the houses on the Wormholt estate, and 
had been in communication with the Brentford Gas Company on the 
subject. 


The Company informed them that, unless a substantial proportion 
of the cost of providing the necessary apparatus and laying mains 
for the estate was borne by the Council, it was commercially impos- 
sible for the Company to undertake the necessary supply. Electricity 
would be installed in each house; and so far as gas was concerned, it 
would be required very largely for cooking purposes only. The Com- 
pany pointed out that the approximate cost of providing for the estate, 
exclusive of productive plant, would be between £35,000 and £40,000; 
and they asked the Council to contribute at least half the cost incurred 
in providing the necessary mains, &c. If the Council were prepared 
to afford facilities for the more extended use of gas on the estate, the 
Company intimated that they might be able to modify this proposal to 
some extent. Legally, under section 11 of the Gas- Works Clauses Act, 
1871, the position seemed to be that the Company were under an obli- 
gation to furnish a gas supply to premises within 25 yards of the 
Company’s mains; and this the Committee understood the Company 
were prepared to do. But very few of the houses on the estate would 
be within 25 yards of one of the Company's mains. In view of 
the fact that the adoption of the Company’s proposal would repre- 
sent a capital outlay by the Council in connection with the gas services 
of approximately £11 per house, the Committee decided to invite the 
Company's Engineer and Manager to discuss the matter. The Com- 
pany’s proposal was accordingly fully discussed ; hut the Company’s 
Engineer intimated that, while he was prepared to consider alternative 
propositions mentioned at the meeting, he could not vary the terms 
on which the Company would be prepared to furnish a supply. 

It was also reported at the meeting in question that the Company 
had decided to suspend supplying cooking-stoves on hire at a fee of 
gs. per stove per annum totheir customers. Tenants desiring a supply 
of gas for cooking purposes would therefore have to purchase stoves 
direct or on the hire-purchase terms. The present price of astove was 
about £7 15s. 

In view of the large capital expenditure which would have to be 
provided by the Council if the Gas Company’s proposal were adopted, 
they, after some deliberation, considered the practicability of affording 
a supply of electricity for cooking purposes. They understood that the 
mains which would be laid on the estate to supply electricity for light- 
ing purposes would be large enough for supplying a hot-plate or boiling 
ring in each house, and that for an expenditure appreciably below the 
proposed outlay for gas supply, a supply of electricity could be given 
for acooking range ineach house. It would be possible to put into 
each house a small oven and two boiling rings, complete with the 
necessary wiring, at a reasonable cost; and this apparatus would do 
all the work necessary for the provision of meals. In the circum- 
stances, it was decided to request the Electricity Committee to submit 
an estimate of the cost of furnishing electricity for cooking purposes to 
between forty and fifty of the houses now nearing completion, in 
order that this method of supply might be tested ; and, subject to the 
estimate comparing favourably as regards capital expenditure, and 
generally, with the Gas Company’s proposal, the Town Clerk was in- 
structed to submit it to the London Housing Board for their approval, 
with a view to the early adoption of the proposal now put forward as 
an experiment. 





Preston Gas CoMPANY’s OFFER, 


A meeting of the Housing Committee at Preston was attended by 
Mr. Simpson (the Tramways Engineer), who reported that the 
Electric Supply Company would not be able to supply current for at 
least six months ; and even then they could only give a bulk supply at 
each site—the Committee to put in meters and distribute the current. 
Mr. Simpson stated that he could give a temporary supply to about 
a hundred houses at Holme Slack from the tramway power station. 
Mr. F. J. Newbound (Secretary ofthe Preston Gas Company) attended, 
and stated that the Company were prepared to supply a gas-cooker to 
each house free, and run the necessary pipes. They would also run a 
pipe for a gas-boiler, to be supplied by the Committee ; and if the 
order for the gas-fire proposed to be fixed in the principal bedroom was 
placed with the Company, they would run the pipe for such fire free 
of cost to the Committee. 


_ 





The Bombay gas strike ended on the 2tst. ult., after lasting for 
twenty days. The strikers have been dismissed ; and street ligt ting 
has been partially resumed. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


(For “ Jourhal” Advertisers.] 
National Benzole Company. 


An interesting booklet has just been published by the National 
Benzole Company, Ltd., of No. 30, Grosvenor Gardens, S. W., incon- 
nection with their lubricating oils, which are suitable for all types of 
engines under all conditions. The object is to give owners of internal 
combustion engines useful information concerning efficient lubrication ; - 
and this is certainly achieved. “‘N.B.C.” lubricants are perfectly pure 
oils, and are prepared to a standard specification. There are two 
grades ; and a list is given as a guide to the correct grade for use in 
most cars in summer and winter. The Company also forward a list 
of garages and retailers where supplies of National Benzole and of 
“N.B.C.” lubricating oils can be obtained. It may also be mentioned 
that the “ Dewar ” challenge trophy, presented to the Royal Automobile 
Club by Lord Dewar in 1904, has been awarded to the Company in 
respect of the 10,000-mile trial of National Benzole held under the 
official observation of the “R.A.C.”—this being adjudged by the 
Technical Committee to have been the most meritorious performance 
of the year in certified trials. 


“Regal” Gas-Grates, 


Messrs. Arden Hill & Co, of Aston, Birmingham, forward an 
advance copy of their 1920 winter list, giving pariculars of the new 
“ Regal” series of gas-grates. This new series embodies the very 
latest improvements in modern gas-fire construction; and the grates 
are throughout interchangeable with the new standardized grates 
made by the other companies associated with Radiation, Ltd. The 
designs are excellent from an artistic point of view ; and the stoves are 
fitted with a new noiseless and non-lighting-back burner, regarding 
which Messrs. Arden Hill say: “‘ Should it be at any time unavoidable 
to use gas of very low calorific power—even 350 B.Th.U.—this burner 
will be found still competent to its heating work.” They are also fitted 
with patent “ Injector-Ventilator”-and “ Thermo XX” fire-front. In 
the dozen designs illustrated sufficient variety is provided to suit all 
tastes; and there are shown two built-in grates specially designed to 
meet the requirements of housing schemes. 


A Tar-Distilling Combine. 


Readers will be interested to hear that Messrs. E. Catchpole 
& Sons (London), Ltd., of Rotherhithe, and Messrs. Thomas Crow & 
Sons, Ltd., of Barking—both concerns of over sixty years’ standing— 
have disposed of their tar-distilling businesses to Messrs. Crow, Catch- 
pole, & Co., Ltd., whose head office is at Hart’s Lane, Barking. The 
Managing Directors are Albert A. Catchpole, Fred E. Catchpole, and 
H. Wilfrid Crow ; and it is the intention of the new Board to follow 
the traditions of their predecessors, which means a continuance of the 
untiring personal touch that has in the past so characterized the late 





businesses. The capital is £500,000 in {1 shares—{250,000 of **A"’ 
7} p.ct. cumulative preference shares, £150,000 of '‘ B’’ similar shares, 
and £100,000 of ordinary shares. 


Manufacture of Gas-Meters in London. 


The Public Control Committee of the London County Council 
report that Messrs. Alder and Mackay, Ltd., of Edinburgh, are erect- 
ing a building in Westminster in which they propose to establish a 
gas-meter manufactory, and, in this connection, have offered to pro- 
vide, free of cost to the Council, suitable accommodation for the test- 
ing of gas-meters on the premises. In view, however, of the desir- 
ability of maintaining independent stations for gas-meter testing 
purposes,’and of the fact that in 1912 a similar request from a London 
firm was not acceded to, the Committee have declined the offer. 


— 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Nov, 1. 
The London Market for tar products continues steady. Pitch main- 
tains its firm tone at not below 220s. per ton net f.o.b. makers’ works. 
Creosote is firm at about 1s. 44d. per gallon net. Pure benzole and 
pure toluol are quoted at about 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. per gallon. Solvent 
naphtha is about 3s, 6d. per gallon. Pyridine bases is quiet; makers’ 
idea of price being from 18s. to 20s. per gallon, — 
In sulphate of ammonia there is nothing particular to record; the 
price for November automatically advances to £25 13s. 6d. per ton, 
basis 243 p.ct. to farmers, with a discount of ros. per ton to dealers, 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Nov, I. 

The average values for gas-works’ products during the week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 128s. to 133s. Pitch, East Coast, 215s. to 217s. 6d. 
per ton f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester, 200s. to 210s.; Liver- 
pool, 200s, to 210s.; Clyde, 205s. to 215s. nominal. Benzole 90 p.ct. 
North, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 2d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 2s. 3d. to 
2s. 5d. naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 3s. 2d. to 
3s. 3d. Toluol, naked, North, 3s. 14d. to 3s. 24d. nominal. Coal tar 
crude naphtha in bulk, North, 1s..2d. to 1s. 3d. Solvent naphtha, 
naked, North, 3s. to 3s.2d. Heavy naphtha, North, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 3d. 
Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 1s. ofd. to 1s. 13d.; salty, 1s. to 1s, 1d. 
Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
38. 3d. to 38. 6d. Naphthalene, £37 10s. to £40; salts, {10 to 
£10 1os., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 1s. per mini- 
mum 4o p.ct.; ‘*B'' quality, nominal, 
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3338, Queen Street, MELBOURNE. 








THE RIGHT THING 
IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


A N “Entente” fitted in a grate. 
of fitness —both in a mechanical and 
artistic sense—is peculiarly its own. 


The ‘“ Entente”’ can be adjusted to suit varying 
structural conditions. 
and does not clash with the most ambitious 
decorative scheme. 


A sound, workmanlike job, it pleases everybody, 
Order a sample. 
inexpensive, 


R. & A. MAIN, LTD. 


WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.18; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM, _ 
SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 25, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, W.1; 82, Gordon Street, GLASGOW ; 
18, Severn Street, Deansgate, MANCHESTER; 97, Millfield, BELFAST; 6, Narrow Wine Street, BRISTOL; 


The quality 


It brightens dull grates 


The fitting is simple and 
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FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products, 


There is very little to report on the tar products market during the 
past week. Business is still held up ; although the coal strike has been 
settled. But until the final ballot has been taken, and the men are 
actually back at work, people are disinclined to either buy or sell, 
except in very small quantities. Rumours are going around that 
pitch must get easier; but well-informed circles give no credence to 
this view. Of course, while the South Wales briquette works are 
stopped, there is little consumption there; but, meantime, Continental 
users are working through their fuel stocks, and when South Wales 
commences to manufacture again, there should be a heavy export 
demand. A slump may be coming next year; but there seems no 
reason why it should affect fuel this winter. Crude tar, and also 
refined, is rather dearer, Solvent-naphtha has advanced on a little 
buying from some rubber manufacturers who have allowed their stocks 
to run-down too low. Creosote continues in strong demand; its use 
as a fuel evidently is extending. - Export licences for naphthalene 
cannot now be obtained; but prices are without change. Carbolic 
acid is very weak and flat, and there is no demand for crude; while 
crystals are being sent back from Japan. Cresylic acid is dearer. Inter- 
mediate products do not change much. The supply is never equal to 
demand, and prices tend upwards. The settlement of the coal strike 
has come none too soon, as several important firms were on the point 
of closing-down. It is hoped, however, that this step may now be 
avoided. 

Latest values are as follows : 

Benzole: 90% London 4s. 1d., North 3s. 1od. to 3s, r1d.; 
50-90% 38. 6d. London, 3s. 34. to 3s. 4d. North; crude 60-65%, 
2s, 5d. to 2s. 7d.; pure, 4s. 3d. per gallon naked. 

Crude Tar: London, ross. to 1158.; Midlands, 107s. 6d. to 117s. 
6d.; North, 105s. to 1158. per ton ex works. Refined tar, 95s. per 
barrel (free) on rail. 

Pitch : London, 225s. per ton f.o.b. ; East Coast, 215s. per ton; West 
Coast, 215s., with Manchester 210s. per ton, and Glasgow 215s. per 
ton; South Wales, 222s. 6d. per ton. : 

Solvent Naphtha: London, 3s. 6d. ; Provinces average 3s. 4d. per 

allon. 

. Crude Naphtha: Naked, ts. rd. to 1s. 2d. ; North, 1s. per gallon. 
Heavy Naphtha: Fy 6d. per gallon. “ 
Naphthalene: Refined flake, £60 per ton nominal; inferior, £35; 

crude, {18 to £35 per ton, according to quality. : 

Toluol : Naked,3s. 4d. per gallon nominal; North, 3s. 2d.; pure, 4s. 

Creosote : London, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 34d.; North, 1s, 24d.; heavy oil, 
104d. per gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 ros. per ton f.o.r. makers’ works, 

Pyridine : 20s. to 25s. per gallon. 





Aniline Oil: 1s. 94. Ib. , drums extra, 

Aniline Salts: 1s. r1d. per Ib. 

Cresylic Acid: Crude, 4s. 2d.; 95%, 48. 9d. to 5s. 3d.; 97-99%, 
58. 6d. to 5s. od. per gallon ex works London, f.o.b. other ports, 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 60%, 3s. 3d. per gallon; crystals 40%, rod. 
per Ib. nominal. 

Salicylic Acid: Technical, 2s. 7d. ; B.P., 3s. 3d. per Ib. 

Xylol: Pure, 6s, ; commercial, 5s. 3d. per gallon. 

Resorcin : 16s. to 17s. per Ib. 

Alizarine 20% : 2s. per lb. 

B. Naphthol: 4s. 3d. per Ib. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Trade in this material during the past week has been quiet, but the 
undertone has remained good. Had the coal strike lasted any length 
of time, its effect upon the production of sulphate of ammonia would 
have been pretty serious. Export trade is very fair in quantity ; but 
not so good in price according to most reports. 

News from America is that the market there is dull, with fair 
amounts offered for resale at various points. From the Pacific Coast 
it is reported that there is no improvement in the situation. The needs 
of the trade, which have been much curtailed on account of the high 
cost, are said to be well supplied. 


>_> 





Mainlaying for Housing Schemes.—The Gas Engineer (Mr. J. P. 
Leather) has reported to Burnley Gas Committee that, in connection 
with the supply of gas to houses under the Manchester Road housing 
scheme, it is necessary that 3488 yards of mains be laid, and that the 
present cost of doing this would be about £3000, not including services. 
It would also be necessary to purchase additional pipes, at an esti- 
mated cost of £2300. The Council have authorized him to proceed 
with the work. 


Miners’ Strike and the Terms.—Nearly a fortnight ago, the chair- 
man of a large gas company in the Southern Counties addressed a 
letter to “‘ The Times ’’ in which he made suggestions for arriving at a 
basis for composing the differences between the coal owners and the 
miners which it will be seen were very much on the lines subsequently 
taken. The suggestions he made were: (1) That surplus revenue from 
exported coal should not go to the State, except to pay direct outgoings 
connected with the State control of coal. (2) That any future increases 
to the miners should be charged such surplus revenue, with an imme- 
diate advance of 2s. per shift, #/vsa bonus of + per ton of coal exported. 
(3) That after the deductions thus provided for, the balance should be 
applied to the reduction of the pithead price of coal consumed for all 
purposes in the United Kingdom. Such an arrangement or agreement 
would, of course, continue only so long as export prices were sufficient 
to yield the necessary surplus revenue. 








A TRIUMPH FOR BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


THESE UNIQUE PRODUCTS 


Synchronise the véquirements of the concrete age and will revolutionise building construction. 
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A powder which chemically acts upon Portland cement, and renders concrete 
weather, water, and oi] proof by filling the voids with insoluble silicates. 


** Novoided Concrete is Bone Dry under Pressure.” 
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A solution similar to[Everok, in a variety of es shades, for proofing brick, 
plaster, stucco, etc., and rendering concrete decorative as well as,weatherproof. - 


“The First Successful Effort in Cement Stains.” 





A colourless solution on the Novoid principle for proofing and hardening 
existing cement, concrete, brick,etc. Eminently suitable for concrete floors, 
to prevent ‘‘ dusting up,’’ as it 


** Sets Like a Rock.” 





A preservative stain made in colours, to represent pitch pine, oak, walnut, etc., 
which renders woodwork fire, moisture, and rot-resisting, and prevents even 
green timber from shrinking or swelling. 


“A Perfect Primer for Enamel.” 





BOOKLET WRITE FOR 

POST FREE TINT CARD AND 

BY STATING | = PRICE LIST 

THIS PAPER. DISTEMPER POST FREE 
~ The latest and most economical water paint. Supplied sooty for the brush. 
Surfaces 640 yds. per cwt. on “‘ Sirapite.’’ Being ‘‘ colloidal’’ in action, it 


becomes an integral part of the plaster itself. 
‘*A Really Washable Distemper.’’ 


“THE KEENEST CRITICS HAVE BEEN CONVINCED THAT WHAT IS NOW PUT BEFORE THEM IS THE TRUTH.” 


THE TORBAY & DART PAINT COMPANY, Ltd., 26-28, Billiter St., LONDON, E.C.3 
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South Shields Public Lighting Cost. 


To the South Shields Corporation General Purposes Committee, the 
Sub-Committee reported that they had further considered the claim of 
the South Shields Gas Company for extra costs for public street light- 
ing. Mr. Dugald Curry, the Engineer of the Gas Company, attended 
the Sub-Committee. It had been agreed between the Borough Engi- 
neer and the Gas*Company’s Engineer that the Company had spent 
£2688 for the year 1919 in performing public street lighting services, 
comprising lighting and extinguishing, repairs, and maintenance (but 
excluding gas supplied) over and above the contract price. The extra 
cost incurred for the first two quarters of 1920 had been agreed at 
£1641 ; and the Borough Engineer estimated that for the remainder of 
the year the extra cost would amount to a similar sum to that of the 
first two quarters—making a total of approximately £5971 for the years 
1919 and 1920. The Sub-Committee recommended that the Company 
be offered, without prejudice to the rights of the Corporation under the 
existing agreement, the actual extra cost incurred as from July 1, 1919; 
the claims for the first two quarters of 1919, amounting to £1466 being 
eliminated. The report was confirmed. 


iin 
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Our Coal Resources. 

Sir Robert A. Hadfield, on the 27th ult., addressed the following 
letter upon this subject to “‘ The Times:” In the negotiations for a 
settlement of the coal dispute, public interest has been concentrated on 
the problem of increasing output. Little (one might say nothing) has 
been said of the use which we make, and propose to make, of the 
coal actually mined. But in its final aspect output is relative only— 
relative to the use we make of it, It is for a consideration of the pro- 
blem in this aspect that I now venture to address you. I have just 
concluded my year of office as President of the British Commercial 
Gas Association ; and the knowledge which has come to me through 
my connection with this organization, which includes research in its 
programme, has brought home to me more forcibly than ever before 
the criminal waste of which we are guilty in our use of coal for both 
industrial and domestic purposes. The Government themselves have 
recognized this fact, and have appointed more than one Committee 
to investigate possible means of economy. But is it not a mistake to 
single out one source of supply alone? I believe, for instance, that 
the motive of the Electricity Supply Bill was fundamentally sound, 
in so far as it was an attempt to conserve our coal resources. The flaw 
which marred it was the fact that it considered only one source of 
energy, only one expedient for the economic use of coal. What we 
need is a comprehensive inquiry into all sources of fuel energy. Our 
supplies of coal are not inexhaustible. We all want increased output ; 
we want still more to eliminate the present system which wastes about 
one-quarter of the coal raised. We can only do this (1) bya scientific 
inquiry into coal conservation on its broadest lines, and (2) by mutual 
co-operative action between the various agencies for the supply of 
energy, whether for use as power, light, or heat. 


<i 
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Lancaster Coal Stocks and Gas Price.—At the last meeting of the 
Lancaster Town Council, Mr. T. Till (the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee) complimented the Manager (Mr. G. Dixon) upon his fore- 
sight in having secured supplies of coal sufficient to last at least six 
weeks. A further rebate of 7d. per 1000 c.ft. was promised the con- 
sumers on their last quarter’s accounts. 


German Sulphate of Ammonia.—lIt is reported in the “‘ Chemical 
Trade Journal” that the 2500 tons of sulphate of ammonia whicb will 
be delivered monthly by Germany to France during October, Novem- 
ber, and December this year, in accordance with the terms of the 
peace treaty, will be sold at the following price per 100 kilogrammes : 
142 frs. in bulk, and 147 frs. in strong new bags containing 100 kilos, 
saeee prices are ex truck at the French frontier, and include import 

uty. 


Gas Stoppage at Perth.—A stoppage of gas has been experienced 
at Perth, as an indirect result of the coal strike. The trouble was 
caused by inferior coke produced from coal taken from stock causing 
the furnaces to get choked and the heats to fall, with consequent 
serious reduction in the make of gas. The coal in question was a non- 
caking coal from the Fife area, to which the gas-works were restricted 
under the Transport Order. Steps were, of course, at once taken to 
have the furnaces attended to; but the improvement was only tem- 
porary. Mr. David Vass (the Gas Manager) tried, by wheeling cold 
coke up to the furnaces, to improve the heat on the retorts, and also 
took special steps to select the coal to be used in the retorts ; but there 
was little improvement. Then the pressure was reduced, with, how- 
ever, very slight effect on the consumption, as compared with the 
previous week. During last Wednesday morning, the average quantity 
of gas made per hour was about 50 p.ct. of the actual requirements. 
Intimation was then made in the papers of a reduction in pressure till 
further notice, between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., in order it possible to main- 
tain a supply for industrial purposes. 


Mr. Hayday, M.P., and the Gas Industry.—In a recent interview 
at Nottingham, Mr. Arthur Hayday, M.P., the District Organizer of 
the National Union of General Workers, who acts also upon the men’s 
side as Joint Secretary of the Industrial Council for the Gas Industry, 
expressed himself very optimistically as to the probable outcome of 
the labours of the Board—pointing out that very substantial progress 
is being made towards the settlement of questions which gave rise to 
keen controversy some months ago, threatening at one period to lead 
toastrike. He recorded with satisfaction that the zoning and grading 
scheme, the principle of which had been accepted in relation to under- 
takings and districts of varying size throughout the country, was now 
making substantial progress towards ee and that the question 
of establishing a minimum of, as nearly as possible, uniform rates 








throughout the various zones had also been remitted to the considera- 
tion of the Regional Councils. A draft constitution for the establish- 
ment of various Works Committees had likewise been agreed to. He 
welcomed with particular gratification, as an outcome of last week’s 
meeting of the Joint Industrial Council, the launching of a project for 
educational and technical classes for gas undertaking employees under 
Whitley Councils. 



















































































RICHMONDS 
PERIOD 





It is difficult to quickly demonstrate 
to prospective customers the remark- 
able radiant efficiency of Richmond's 
“ Period” Gasfires. 


Attention, however, is at once attyacted 
by Purity of Design, Beauty of Out- 
line, and Perfection of Finish — 
features which, in addition to maxi- 
mum vadiant efficiency, commend 
these Gasfires to the most refined 
and exacting taste. 


In the special “ Period” Brochure 
posted you this week we have en- 
deavoured to reflect that note of 
distinction which characterises the 
whole of the ‘“Period’’ Series of 
Silent Gasfires. 


THE RICHMOND 


GAS STOVE & METER CoO., Lid, 
WARRINGTON and LONDON. 








The Jacobean. 
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Irish Coal Shortage.—The Letterkenny (co. Donegal) Urban 
District Council Gas-Works closed during last week, owing to coal 
shortage ; and gas undertakings in some of the small Irish towns have 
suffered in like manner. 


Louth Gas Light Company.—The report adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Company stated that the net profit amounted to £2002, 
and the balance to the credit of the profit and loss account was £5680. 
Of this, £4258 is carried forward, and £1422 absorbed in dividends as 
follows’: Original capital, 13} p.ct.; improvement stock “A” and 
“B,” 5 p.ct.; new ordinary improvement -stock (1877), 1o4 p.ct. 
Owing to continued increases in the cost of material and labour, the 
Directors had found it necessary to raise the price of gas 6d. per 
1000 ¢c.ft., with the consequent statutory reduction of dividends on 
the original shares and the new ordinary stock of 30s. p.ct. This had 
resulted in the maintenance of the sound financial position of the Com- 
pany ; and it was gratifying to note the considerable increase in the 
consumption of gas. 


Gas-Stove Fatality at Kingston.—After inquiring into the circum- 
stances of the case, the Coroner recorded a verdict of “Accidental 
death due to coma from asphyxia,’’ in the case of Mr. J. H. Green- 
wood, of Kingston Hill. Deceased, who was subject to bronchitis, had 
a bad cold, and after retiring at ten o’clock, was found dead in bed 
text morning. He was accustomed to sleeping in winter with a gas- 
fire alight. It was a small stove with asbestos in front, and a flue 
leading to the chimney. All was in good order; and the room was a 
fair-sized one. A doctor found the gas full on and alight; but the 
room was full of fumes—the window having been shut and fastened. 
Deceased had been advised to keep the window open. The night in 
question was very foggy, and the chimney would be damp. Had the 
window been open, the draught would have been better. Death re- 
sulted from inhalation of carbon dioxide. Another witness said the 
gas-fire had not been lighted since March last. The heavy atmosphere 
outside would prevent the free passage of the fumes. The pipe was 
of 3 in. diameter. 
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nental advanced from 126} to 1314, with arise | 1\235,000| ;, | Aug, 12 3 34° Do. 3 p.c. Deb. Red. | 84—86 82—87 85}—86 
in quotation of 2. There were no dealings 235,242 | 4», Sept. 15 5 Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c.. | 119—121 80—85 75 


t. 30 9% | South African . . : 10}—11} 10}—11} 


9 : a 
. ,609,895 | Stk. | Aug. r2 — | South Met. .c. Ord.. IlI—II 8—6 —6 
Aires debenture 39, 394, Gas Light ordinary Sone ” July 14 ae 3 Do. bre. ? 9193 atic ‘ 


oe 91—93 
564. 562, 57, 574, 57%. 58, Hastings and St. | 1-895.445 |» " 3. | 38 | comm re Sa | abe | 45-47 46 
: hs : : aan ae 8 South Shields Con. Stk. — —96 ci 
Leonard's 34 p.ct. 384, 39, Imperial Conti- 1,087,795 a ~s y a 33 Sth Suburb'n Ord.'s Ce Ss AT | ae = 
nental 129%, 130}, 131, 131%, ditto debenture 247,55 i June 25 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Stk. | 116—128 65—70 67 
$55, 86, Wimbledon 44, Colonial 12s.6d. On pels ” i y > 7% 3 —— = gay: area 52-40 ee 
Friday, British 214, 213, Commercial 4 p.ct. re. = 4 "ere cet a Alo es 
“ M4 » ” e _- Ce — io—6 60 
56%, 568, 563, European 63, Gas Light ordi- e273 |” mY kod i = {8 Sh ee. |- aeeng 30-98 53 
nary 564, 57, 574, ditto maximum 394, Imperial 181,255 | ,, June ro 4 4 4 p.c. Deb. | 87—89 57—60 57 
Continental 131, Lea Bridge 75, South Metro- sae > Taig 2 Py = 4p Fa Deb. Red. and 45—50 a 

politan 60%, 61, Tottenham “A” 60, ditto 236,476 | Stk. pt.rs | § 3% wpeenee 5 p.c. max. 108} —109 69—71 











In the M Mark don, and E . 

n the Mon arket, supplies were abun- code greet 

dant, and aan ruled saeaeadingie easy anaes | "| “=? I 476 Wandswo =¢ a pa LS as of 
until the close of the month was at hand, when 108,075 | |, . — | 33/3 Do. Seer mR 50—55 rn 
they hardened in response to a quickening de- 140,865 | 4, ” — | 33/3 | New Ordinary. . . vps 50—5 ost 
mand. Discount was firm; but there was not | 353'900 | » 0° a Bho) Maes ae PO 2 te poRtas |. are 44 
much doing. Silver hardly moved in quota- 416 | 5, | Juneas | 3 3% 3 p.c. Deb. Stk. : | 66—69 “a? ie 
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A Strange “ Employment” Proposal. 


The General Purposes Committee of the Fulham Borough Council 
report that, among the suggestions for creating employment which 
were put forward on behalf of ex-service men by a deputation that 
attended before the Council, was that of the conversion of all street 
gas-lamps to electric lighting ; and the Committee have given the matter 
careful consideration. Unfortunately, the expenditure involved under 
existing abnormal conditions is altogether out of proportion to the com- 
paratively small number of extra men who could be employed on the 
work, The total estimated cost of the scheme is £42,097, or approxi- 
mately £4000 per annum for repayment of capital and interest charges, 
spread over a period of twenty years. Against this, a return of about 
£2200 might be expected from the sale of current. Thescheme would 
provide employment for not more than fifty or sixty extra men during 
the winter months, dependent on securing delivery of materials ; and 
while eight or nine additional men would be required on the perma- 
nent staff, these would only displace men at present employed on gas- 
lamps, and would not therefore tend to decrease employment. Inall 
the circumstances, the Committee think the Council will agree that it 
is inexpedient, under present conditions, to proceed with the work ; 
and for the time being the Committee have reluctantly so-decided. 


<i 
— 


End of a Troubled Committee —The War Wages Committee of 
the Bradford Corporation ceased to exist with the end of the City 
Council year last week; the Council having decided that the Com- 
mittee should not be further appointed. Practically every finding 
of the Committee, throughout its career, has been disputed and chal- 
lenged ; and its end was no less rough than its passage through the 
years. Its work was to avoid anomalies; but it was pointed cut at 
last week’s Council meeting, by Mr. J. H. Barraclough (the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee) who moved an amendment seeking approval for 
gas department wages which the War Wages Committee had not en- 
dorsed, that there were glaring anomalies, For instance, a foreman 
stoker was receiving considerably higher pay than a works super- 
intendent. The Council little knew how near they had been to serious 
things in the Gas Department; and they did not want any further 
irritation. In the course of the meeting, it was stated that the average 
advances to Gas Department workmen had been from 150 to 211 p.ct. 
above the 1914 level; whereas the advances to the staff averaged only 
104 p.ct. The amendment was carried. 








The strike of gas-workers in Cairo has been settled. 


The Staindrop Gas Lighting and Heating Company (1920), Ltd., 
bas been registered, with a capital of £1500 in £1 shares, to take over 
the business of the Staindrop (Darlington) Gas Company. 


The Directors of Meters Ltd. have declared interim dividends, on 


account of the current year, at the rates of 54 p.ct. per annum on the | 


preference shares and 5 p.ct. per annum on the ordinary shares. 

The Directors of the Monte Video Gas and Dry Dock Co., Ltd., 
have declared an interim dividend on the ordinary stock for the half 
year ended June 30 last of 3 p.ct. (actual), free of income-tax, payable 


on Dec. 1. This compares with 24 p.ct. free of tax for the corre- 
sponding period of 1919. 


Negotiations are in progress between the Shipley and Baildon 
District Councils, with a view to main extensions by the Shipley Gas 
Department in the Baildon district, both for street lighting and for 
supply to existing houses and dwellings to be erected under the public 
housing scheme. 








APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


{Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List’ for Oct. 27.) 
Nos. 29,324—30,c63. 


AyMarD, M., F. L. A.—* Gas containers.” No. 29,432. 
Bamber, H. W.—* Gas-producers, &c.” No. 29,647. 
BarRTOLOME!IS, R. DE.—“ Distillation of fuels,” No. 29,365. 


Berry, J.—‘‘ Prepayment gas-meters.” Nos. 29,637, 29,638. 

BrackstonE, G. M.—* Air and gas governing and mixing valve for 
gas-engines.” No. 30,031. 

Bunker, W. H.—* Rotary gas-engines, and compressors therefor.” 
No. 29,669. 

Burrows, A.—‘ Gas and water control valves for geysers.” No. 
29.976. 

CarTER, E.—See Blackstone. No. 30,031. 

CoLuMBo aND Inc. Dg Bartotomeis.—See Bartolomeis. No. 


29,305. 


Davis, H. N.—“ Producer gas plant.” No. 29,557. 
Davis, H. N.—*t Gas cooking-stoyes.” No. 29,558. 
Davis, H. N.—“ Geysers.” No. 29,559. 


DockinG, A.—“ Rotary retort-furnaces.” No, 30,011. 

Douerty, H. L.—‘ Coke-discharging apparatus.” No. 29,945. 

Dovcan, O. W.—* Device for retaining gas stop: bags in position.” 
No. 29,613. 

DucxuHamM, Sir A, M.—* Heating materials at successively different 
temperatures.” No. 29,678. 

DoucknHam, Sir A. M.—“ Furnaces for producing chemical changes,” 
No. 30,059. 

Foster, J.—‘‘ Gas for power purposes.” No. 29 459. 

GaMBELL, H. C.—“ Gas-regulating devices.” No. 29 387. 

Gaunt, C,. F.—* Inverted incandescent gas-burners.” No. 29,705. 

Geer, J. E—See Gambell. No. 29,387. 

KeitH, J.—* Gas-governor.” No. 29,758. 

May tor, J. A.—See Berry. Nos. 29 637, 29,638. 

Meters, Ltp.—See Berry. Nos. 29.637, 29,638. 

Nounns, H.—See Gambell. No. 29 387. 

ParkER, J. W.—See Bamber. No. 29,647. 

Pouxar, J. J.—See Burrows. No. 29,976. 

Pyzz., D.—“ Distillation.” . No. 29 525. 

SHARP AND Preston.—See Docking. No. 30,011. 

S1sLtzeys, Ltp.—“ Incandescent gas lighting.” No. 29.366. 

SNELL, C. Scotr-.—See Sibleys. No. 29,366. 
} StracHE, H.—‘ Combustion of bituminous fuels with recovery of 
| bye-products.” No. 29 551. 

Twice, W. R.—See Davis. Nos. 29,557, 29,558, 29,559. 

WortHINGTON, J.—* Method of utilizing peat or turf for heating 
and for generating steam, electricity, or gas.” No. 29 701. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Wo notice can be taken of anonymous 





ications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the** JOURNAL ” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good fatth. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. - 


TINDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 
9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON." 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR, HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 
United Advance Rate : 28/= we 15/- ee 8/8 
Kingdom } Credit Rate: 32/- ee 16/- oe 9/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 
Payable in Advance } 32/6 “ 17/- whe 10/- 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wa LtTer Kina, 11, BoLr Count, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 








OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


J 





SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRIOT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO. LTD., 


PatMeErston House, 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters' 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OxpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
“Brappocg, OtpHaM,” and“ Meraique, Lams, Loxpon.” 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, Sr. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, BO. 8, 
one: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 





Oxp Broap Street, Lonpon, BeO. 2. 


““7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, 


ULPHATE 





SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


88, St. Mary ar Hii. Lonpon, B.C. 3, 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use, 


OF AMMONIA 



























































ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad | P® 


Btreet, Lonpox, B.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


(CHARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 248 Holborn, 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 























a Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


JosrPH Tayior anv Co., CHEMICAL 1 
meg iemng ’ Puant EnGineens, 


Telegrams—'' Sarvrators, Botton," Telephone 0848. 





J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
@ Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Oresylic Acid, 





Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c, 





ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
88, Sr. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, B.O,8. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS RBEGISTERED. 

Advice and Handbook free. 85 years’ references. 
Gas Patents a Speciality. Kine's Parent Acrnoy, Ltd. 
(Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., British and U.S. Regd. 
ry Agent), 146, Quzzn Victonia Stazet, Lompon, 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
BLLAND, Gas Engineers and Contractors for 
CARBONIZING PLANTS on Horizontal or Vertical 
Principles, and Stoking Machinery, HANDLING 
INSTALLATIONS, including Coal Breaking, Hlevat- 
ing, Conveying Plants and Coke Screening, Storing and 
Plants. PURIFICATION.—All Branches 
of Wetand Dry Purification. STORAGH.—Gasholders, 
and all forms of Gas Apparatus. Wire: ‘‘ Dampsrsr, 
Butamp.” ‘Phones: Huianp 261, 262, 263, 





XTENSIONS.—Gas-Works req 
Alterations or Additions should Prods. ese ny 
with FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, AND CO., LIMI- 
} wa 15, Park Row, Leeds, who make a Speciality of 
as Apparatus, Coke-Oven Plant, and Structural Steel 
Works tn uiries Solicited. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Telephone 22,579 Le: 





TULLY’S PATENT. 
ARBURETTED HYDROGEN PLANT 


for 800 to 500 B.Th.U. 
COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL, 


BALE AND HARDY, LTD., 


89, Vicron1a Street, Lonxpon, 8.W, 1. 





CITY AND GUILDS°GAS EXAMINATIONS, 


= Students for these Exa 
obtained 


AVENUE, NUNEATON, 


’S well-known and 
Long-Established Corr mndence Classes pre- 
ations. Individual 
ttention ewe to Students; and the highest results 
year by year, 
Full Particulars on Application to Manor Courr 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANY, 





Ww REMEMBER THH CLAIM OF THE 


EX-SERVICH MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON. 
SIDERATION, 


Filling Vacancies, please 





ast Gas Committee are prepared to 


BOROUGH OF TODMORDEN. 
ASSISTANT MANAGER. 


receive Ae for the Position of ASSIST- 
T GAS M GER. 
ey coe have had Practical Experience in 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
- MATERIALS CO., LTD, 


(W. T. P, CUNNINGHAM, Proprietor.) 
18, Ancapiaw GarnpEens, Woop Green, Lonpon, N, 22, 


: “ Bripurimat, Wood, London,” 
‘Phone: Palmers Green 608, 





Gat orks Routine, possess good Technical Knowledge, 
and be able to Carry Out the usual Testing Work re- 
quired. The commencing Salary will be £300 per 
Annum, 

Jpeitetions, sn) mating Qualifications, Experience, Age, 
and References, to be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, Town Hall, Todmorden, and to be re- 
ceived not later than Nov. 13. 

F. V. Barnes, 
Engineer and Manager. 





HE Sheffield Gas Company require 

the Services of a Capable, Energetic Man as 
ASSISTANT GENERAL FOREMAN at their Neepsend 
Works. Candidates must have Experience in the Con- 
trol of a large number of men, and in the Working of 
Modern Gas-Works Plant. Experience with Electric, 
Hydraulic, and Pneumatic Machinery, and Carburetted 
Water-Gas Plant desirable. 


RITISH LUX. 
AN EXCBLLENT PURIFYING MATERIAL 
Features :— 
(a) Porosity oo to Best Bog Ore. 
(b) Contains Ferric Hydrate in an active state, thus 
——e “Dux.” 
(e) -——~ in good mechanical condition ready for 
‘urifiers. 


Danret Maoris, 


1, Norte St, AnpREw SrRezzrt, 
EpInsures. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


SPECIALLY prepared for the manv- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, H.C. Works—SILvERTOWN, 
Telegrams—" Hyprocniorio, Fen, Lonpon,” 
Telephone—1588 Avenue (8 lines), 





LDER AxD MACKAY, LTD. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1850.) 
WET AND “DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREHT LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
CONTROLLERS, 


EDINBURGH. 
(See p. 804.) 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METHERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone : 596. Telegrams: ‘“‘ Gasmerer,” 
and at 7/9, Grosvenor Street, C.onM., MancHuEsTER. 
Telephone: 8214 City. Telegrams: ‘ GasmereER,” 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11. 





is forthcoming to a Capable Man 


Married or Single, to 


Wages, £6 per Week, including Bonus. Promotion 


Applications, statin ecteace, Age, and whether 
e made to Mr. Rap HaLKEttT, 
eneral Manager, not later than Nov. 8, 1920, 
Gas Offices, 
Commercial Street, ~ 
Sheffield, Oct. 27, 1920. 





preferably with good Experience in Ferro-concrete. 


cLoveH, Gas and Water Engineer, Aldershot Gas, 
Water, and District Lighting Company. 


LERK OF WORKS.—Capable and 


Qualified Men for General Works Construction, 


State Age and Wages required to A. V. Barra- 





PPAvGHTSMAN (age 25), Experi- 
and Building Work. 


Furet Street, £.C. 


enced in Conveying and p> sea Structural, 
Moderate Salar: 
Address, No. 6989, - of Mr. iiee, 11, Bolt Court, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 





Gas Company, is anxious to obtain an APPOINTMENT 
as Secretary to a Gas Company in England. 
tory References can be furnished. 


Fuexet Street, B.C, 4. 


PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED 


ENTLEMAN, having had 14 years’ 


Exp rience in the Management of a Colonial 
Satisfac- 
Address No. 6985, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 








OR SALE ~The following Second. 
Hand PLANT :—} 
Cae rine CHARGING AND DRAWING } MA- 


One COKE BREAKER, by Waller. 
One Small CAMERON TYPE PUMP, 2in. Plunger. 
Two Small Evan’s TAR PUMPS, out of repair. 
One Combined STEAM ENGINE AND EX- 
HAUSTER. 

One Small HORIZONTAL STEAM-ENGINE. 
One Small CYLINDRICAL STATION METER. 
For Particulars and to View, write JoszrpH RrEps 
Mattock Bata, DERBYSHIRE. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 
CITY OF NOTTINGHAM. 
A bg Works and Ways Committee are 


repared to receive TENDERS for the Supply of 
the wal ermentioned STORES and MATERIALS, the 
Contracts to commence on the Ist of January next, and 
to terminate - the 81st of December, 1921 :— 
A—CEMEN 

B—BLUE LIAS LIME. 

C—RED BRIOKS. 

D—BLUE BRICKS. 

E—TIMBER. 

F—STONE WARE PIPES, &c. 

G—STONEWARE PIPES, &c. (PATENT re 

H-—IRON CASTINGS, IRON GULLEYS, 
I—YORKSHIRE FLAGS, KERB, &c. 

J—GRANITE SETTS, ‘KERB AND BROKEN 
GRANITE. 

K—IRONSTONE as CHIPPINGS, &c. 
—_e GRAVE 

M—COA 

N—PICKS, SHOVELS, SCOOPS, &c, 
O—IRONMONGERY. 

P—SCAVENGING AND OTHER BRUSHES. 
Q—DISINFECTANTS. 

R—REFINED TAR, 

S—PITCH, 

T—CREOSOTE OIL. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained on applying to Mr, 
Arthur Brown, M.Inst.C.E., City;Engineer, Guildhall, 
Nottingham, on payment of a deposit of 5s each, which 
will be returned on receipt of a bond-fide Tender in 
accordance with the Specifications, providing such 
Tender is not withdrawn and is Delivered by the 
time stated below. 

Patterns and Samples may be Inspected at the 
Eastcroft Depét, London Road, Nottingham. 

The Committee will not consider any Tender except 
on the authorized Form of Tender, which must be 
Delivered to the undersigned, in the official envelope 
provided, on or before Thursday, 25th November, 1920. 
The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted, and Tenders will only be accepted from 
persons who conform to the Conditions as regards pay- 
ing the local Standard Rate of Wages, &c., and to the 
working rules of the Nottingham district applicable 
to the varions trades. 

By order, 
W. J. Boarp, 
Town Clerk. 





Guildhall, Nottingham, 
Nov. 1, 1920. 





SKIPTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DePaRTMENT.) 


HE Council invite Tenders for the 

RESETTING of Twelve RETORTS in a 
Through Arch, at the Council’s Gas-Works; also new 
IRONWORK for the same. 
Further Particulars may be obtained from the 
Manager, Gas- Works, Skipton ; and Tenders, endorsed 
‘*Retorts,” are to be sent to him not later than the first 
post on Thursday, Nov, 11, 1920 
RicHarp WILSON, 

Clerk to the Council. 


JOHN HALL®2°-STOURBRIDGE 


LIMITED, 
STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE-BRIGKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS, 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods 


RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT. 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 


BRETTEL’S ESTATE, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 











anufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FORNAGH & BLAST-FURNACE B. BRIOKS, L UMP; 
TILBS, and every Description of FIRD BRICKS 
Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for wt ty and 
urnace Work, 


Sarements Prompriy amp OAREFULLY HxucureD, 


Lompor Orrica: BH. OC, Brown & Ce., 
DLeapermatr. Cxamenns, 4, St. Mary Arzu, B.O. 








SPENCER'S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


aE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Aug. 18, p. 860. + 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TECHNICAL GAS OFFICIALS. 
Head Office :—Temple Courts, 


55, Temple Row, 
BIRMINGHAM, 





Full particulars for membership, &c., can be obtained 
from the General Secretary. 


COMPANY NOTICE. 





ORIENTAL GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
N once is Hereby Given, that an 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of this Com- 

any will be held at the Company’s Office, Finsbury 
ouse, Blomfield Street, London, E.C., on Wednesday, 
the 17th day of November, 1920, at Twelve o’clock noon 
precisely: To receive the Directors’ Report and the 
Accounts of the Company for the Year ended the 30th 
of June, 1920; to declare a Dividend; and to elects 
Director and Auditors i in the place of those retiring. 


The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 


the 2nd to the 17th of November, both days inclusive, 
By order of the 
S. Ralner, 


Secretary. 
Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, 





‘BUFFALO’ INJECTOR 


teres, 
rated Class A lifts 24 ft. 


Class B lifts 12 ft. 


one SEND FOR 
. QREEN & BOULDING, 


— LIMI 
el. No. 12,455 New Bridge St. 
Paneth 7 ON NDON, E.C. 4. 


Telegrams 
‘Temperature 
London.”’ 





London, E.C.,, Oct. 27, 1920 








34, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1, 





Bay 


MANCHESTER: 





en ee a ee a, 


